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An Interim Budget 


OR the second time in succession, Sir John Anderson’s 
Budget introduces no significant changes in the level 
of taxation, But this year’s “no change” Budget differs 


from last year’s in that it is professedly of an interim. 


character. The Chancellor confessed his inability to make 
the usually close estimates of prospective expenditure, 
and he gave what almost amounted to a promise of a 
Supplementary Budget later in the year. For the time 
being he put the vote of credit—that is, the war expendi- 
ture, the variable element in the total—at £4,500 million, 
compared with £5,125 million actually spent in the 
Jem just ended. This makes a total estimated expenditure 
i Just over £5,500 million, In some estimates presented 
in The Economist three weeks ago, this same figure of 
£5,500 million was given as the upper end of the probable 
range, based upon the less favourable of the alternative 
sets of assumptions about the date of the end of the two 
Wars and the speed of the subsequent demobilisation. The 
Chancellor made it clear that he also regarded the figure 
a3 a maximum, and that the actual total might well be 
smaller, The lower end of the possible range estimated here 
was £4,500 million, and though this is not outside the 
tange of possibility, it is unlikely that so severe a reduction 
of expenditure will actually be achieved in a period the 

of which is now less than six months away. What 
can be said with some assurance is that the maintenance 


for a full year of the present level of taxation would pro- 
duce a deficit smaller than last year’s by at least £525 
million, and perhaps more, and that the Chancellor’s 
reference to the necessity of reducing the burden of taxa- 
tion as soon as possible gives hope that some part of the 
relief will be passed on to the taxpayer later in the year. 
It is far too early to jump to conclusions about the precise _ 
degree of reduction in any particular tax, But, after so 
many weary years, the taxpayer is at last and at least 
given some encouragement to hopefulness. 

With so few changes in the general framework of the 
public finances, the contents of the Budget proper—that 
is, the alterations of taxation—call for very little comment. 
The decision to exempt from duty hydrocarbon oils used 
as chemical raw materials, and the overhaul of the arrange- 
ments by which industrial alcoho] is exempted from the 
duties on potable spirits, are small changes of chiefly 
technical interest, The concessions to small businesses in 
respect of EPT are of rather more importance, and will 
be very welcome to those whom they affect. But they are 
quite minor in their financial aspect, since they do not affect 
any business with an EPT standard of £12,000 or more 
a year, The most important taxation item that the Chan- 
cellor had to announce was the conclusion of two treaties 
with the United States on the subject of double taxation. 
These treaties are examined in more detail in a Note on 
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a later page. Unless there are undisclosed traps in a highly 
technical matter, the elimination of re 
appears to be gratifyingly complete, This wi a great 
oie oe many varieties of business, especially, as the 
Chancellor said, to those engaged in the export of goods 
and services. If the treaties with the United States can 
be supplemented by treaties on similar lines with the 
Dominions and with other foreign countries, Sir John 
Anderson wili have a substantial achievement to his 
credit. 

Only one of the taxation changes deserves to attract 
any criticism, This is the decision to graduate the new 
motor vehicle duties by small steps, the rate increasing 
for every 100 cubic centimetres of capacity of the engine. 
The effect of this is to continue to throw the heavy weight 
of the system of taxation in favour of the production in 
this country of cars too small to find a ready market over- 
seas, It is true that a majority of the motor trade favours 
this principle, since it gives them added protection in the 
home market, which is their chief concern. But there is 
enough support in the trade for the alternative view to 
have justified the Chancellor in taking it, and a wider 
graduation—for example, a flat tax on all cars up to, say, 
1,500 c.c.—would have given some encouragement to the 
mass production of more normal cars. It, is a grave dis- 
appointment to find the Chancellor bowing to the majority 
of a trade—not even to the whole of the vested interest— 
when public policy seems to point so clearly in the opposite 
direction. Sir John Anderson should at least be invited to 
state his reasons at length. 

The uncertainties of the coming year gave Sir John 
Anderson no scope for the detailed “economic budget- 
ing” which has been the practice of recent years. But 
this year’s Budget speech was more definite and more 
insistent than any before on the necessity for basing fiscal 
policy on the fullest ascertainment of the facts about 
the whole national economy. The annual White Paper, 
which is considerably enlarged this year, has become an 
indispensable instrument of policy, and the Chancellor 
carried this revolution in thought one step further by 
insisting on the necessity for a continuous census of 
production ; he might well have added an equally con- 
tinuous census of distribution and the service industries. 

The fact that the country now stands at the peak of 
expenditure, which makes forward budgeting so difficult, 
provides an excellent opportunity for retrospect over the 
war years. The Chancellor gave some of the summary 
figures. In fiye and a half years, expenditure has totalled 
£27,400 million, and of this amount no less than 49 per 
cent has been raised out of current revenue. The sums put 
at the disposal of the Government in taxes and in savings 
have amounted to 42 per cent of the whole of the personal 
income of the community during the period. 

These are financial figures ; the incidence of the real 
burden of the war can be demonstrated by a few figures 
taken from the White Paper. The following table shows 
the main constituents of the gross national expenditure 
in 1938 and in 1944. Unfortunately, the official figures are 
considerably affected by the fall in the value of money that 
has occurred over the six years ; a third column has, there- 
fore, been added to give a rough estimate of the 1944 
figures as they would appear had there been no rise in 
prices ; these figures are printed in italics to indicate that 
they are not official estimates, 





















THE NATIONAL FINANCES 


Next week’s issue of The Economist will include 
a Special Section containing (1) a summary of 
the Budget White Paper, (2) a commentary on 
the figures, (3) the National Income tables in 
full and (4) a collection of tables on the Revenue, 
Expenditure, the Natidnal Debt, etc. In view of 
this special section next week, the customary 
Budgetary Statistics have been omitted this week, 
but an article summarising the Budget Speech 
appears on page 539 and Notes dealing with 
other Budget items on page 556. 
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(£ million) 
1944 a 
5 1938 1944 1938 oil 
Public Expenditure :— , 
WEE oossccescec’ veeeswee 558 4,678 —- 3.490 
Other see ee eee debe eo 6h SH 0 581 501 365 
Private Expenditure :— 
Consumption............. 4,153 5,216 3,480 
Maintenance; replacement 
and increase of domestic 
GND ovine ieke'g os cc ues 660 329 220 
Overseas investment or dis- 
investment ......-.000: —70 — 655 ~ 435 
Gross National Product... 5,682 10,069 7,030 


The expenditure on war has risen between the first ang 
last columns by 3,042 million pounds of 1938 purchasing 
power. This can, therefore, be taken as the cost of the war 
in 1944. The sources from which, by comparison with 
1938, this cost was derived can be set out as follows— 


(£ mn. at 
1938 prices % 
From reduction in consumption ........ 673 22 
From increase in production ........... 1,348 444 
From reduction in non-war public ex- 
WORGEMID 0 occ tncccncevesatoicb ess 216 7 
From reduction in provision for domestic 
SEINE 6.66.5 nati ncieecda heap eness 440 14} 
From increase in drafts on overseas capital 565 12, 
Cost of war in 1944...... 3,042 100 


It is on the basis of ascertained facts about the recent 
past such as these that the planning of economic policy 
for the future must proceed. Over a quarter of the cost 
of. the war in 1944, and a higher proportion over the 
whole period, has been met at the expense of the national 
capital, at home and overseas. At home, the destruction 
of capital, the failure to maintain equipment and the con- 
sumption of stocks of all kinds not only tend to limit the 
productivity of industry but also make it necessary to 
devote an increased part of the national output to re- 
equipment. Mr Spearman did well, in the debate that fol- 
lowed the Chancellor’s speech, to emphasise the difficulty 
of accommodating all the claims within the limits of what 
will be available and the necessity for a policy of careful 
husbandry. As Sir John Anderson himself said, “ we shall 
have little margin for avoidable mistakes or for frequent 
and dramatic reversals of fundamental policy.” 

Not all the apparatus of solid fact that is needed for 
the construction of policy is yet in existence. Sir George 
Schuster, pursuing his admirable course of insisting that 
industrial productivity lies at the root of all economic pro- 
gress, invited the Chancellor to put before the country 
“a definite programme of the tasks that must be carried 
out,” based on factual surveys of the main part of the 
industrial structure. And as part of such a re-examination 
there should be “an independent review of the effects of 
our system of taxation on industrial enterprise.” These are 
wise suggestions. Brave words about the careful planning 
. policy will be empty without the essential foundation 
0 

The same technique of overall review and exposition 
might very well be applied to the external economic posi- 
tion of the country, which the Chancellor described s 
“ our main immediate cause for anxiety.” The restrictions 
on the liberty of action of economic policy imposed by the 


‘country’s transition from creditor status to something very 


close to debtor status are likely to be very real. The 
facts of this situation are, in general, familiar to the experts 
—though the Chancellor added some new ones, particu 
larly on the responsibility of the Middle East and India 
for the great rise in sterling indebtedness. But the facts 
and their implications have never been sufficiently app! 
ciated either by the general public in this country 

still less by foreign countries, themselves enriched by the 
war, When the time comes for a full disclosure of facts; 


‘the Chancellor might consider the advisability of drawing 


up a precise balance sheet, in Budget fashion, of income 
and outgo in overseas transactions, and of devoting 4 
Budget speech to the subject. For many years to come, the 
national economy and the standard of living that can b 
provided for the people will be almost as fully dependest 
on these external facts as, for nearly six years, they have 
been upon the necessity of waging war. 
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Verge of Chaos 


HE fall of Berlin may well have great emotional 

significance for the Germans. The loss of a capital 
city must always be a symbol of defeat. Otherwise the 
fact that Berlin was the seat of Government and centre 
of administration for the entire Reich has little meaning 
today, for there is no longer a functioning central 
government, and the administrative machine has com- 
pletely collapsed. In these last weeks since the great 
advances from the Rhine and the Oder began, the world 
has witnessed a drama unprecedented in history—the 
suicide of a state. Total in all things, the Nazis intend 
to leave behind them a total vacuum, and it appears that 
they are succeeding. 

This is, however, only half their legacy. The other is 
ruin, destruction and disease. Even where towns and 
villages have survived intact, the mass exodus of the 
foreign workers is bringing work on the farms to a 
standstill at the vital time of spring sowing. The exchange 
of goods and food between different areas has broken 
down and it may be doubted, now that the strict Nazi 
rationing system has collapsed, whether much food will 
leave the farms. Transport everywhere is held up by the 
destruction of bridges and rolling-stock. In the bombed 
cities—most of which lie in the area of British and Ameri- 
can occupation—the devastation and disorganisation 
reach their highest pitch. Even with their present popu- 
lation, drastically reduced. by evacuation, they lack every 
essential of an ordinary human existence. And what is to 
be done when the congested central areas in Germany are 
conquered and the evacuees drift back? How and where 
can they be fed, settled, or sheltered?—it is useless to 
speak of housing. 

Few occupying armies can ever have been faced with 
an administrative problem of this magnitude. They can- 
not shirk it. Their own interests demand that disease and 
famine should be checked. The urgent needs of Western 
Europe make an early restoration of the German coalfields 
essential. And expediency apart, no peace can be built 
on a foundation of chaos in the heart of Europe. 

All this is obvious. What is much less obvious is the 
machinery through which some kind of order is to be 
te-established. No statement of policy has yet been made 
by any of the three occupying Powers. It does not 
seem that they have established in advance agreed 
methods and procedures. In Russian-occupied territory, 
correspondents have so far had little opportunity of 
observing the methods that are actually being applied. In 
the British and American zones, there is little difficulty in 
the way of reporting, but so far no very clear picture has 
emerged. One or two facts are, however, clear. Whatever 
the intentions of the Supreme Commander, the adminis- 


tration of Germany is not a matter which the officers of 
AMG can handle alone. Neither America nor Britain, nor 
least of all France, has the manpower to take over the 
entire administration of forty to fifty million people. The 
Japanese war and reconstruction at home will claim many 
of the ablest men, and even if—as is very necessary—some 
of them are now transferred from direction of the war to 
the administration of occupied territory, they will be 
defeated by lack of competent staff. Numerically alone, 
a purely military administration is impossible. 

The Allies must, therefore, from the beginning of their 
occupation rely on some sort of German administration. 
The line of least resistance is naturally to maintain the 
cadres left by the Nazis, in so far as they can be brought 
together again. The remnants of the Nazi administration 
will have the experience and technical knowledge. In 
many places there will seem at first to be nobody else, 
and, since in many quarters the distinction between Nazi 
and German is felt to be an illusion, all Germans being 
equally implicated in the Nazis’ guilt, there may seem to 
be few objections to a policy of using what is left of the 
old administration, 

Yet such a policy is dangerous and could be fatal. The 
Nazis will leave behind them some sort of organisation for 
resistance and sabotage. It would be folly to maintain in 
the actual administration men who might be ready to give 
the saboteurs active support. And even apart from this 
immediate question of expediency, the larger reasons of 
pacification demand that the Nazi system should dis- 
apeeet and a tolerable system of government take its 
place. 

Unhappily the British and the Americans have compli- 
cated their task in finding new men and new administra- 
tors by their “ non-political ” approach. Officially, at least, 
their statesmen appear to have little use for any alternative 
systems of government for the Germans, and by 
strenuously identifying Nazism with the entire German 
people, they create among themselves at least the idea 
that either there is no such thing as a non-Nazi German, or 
that there is nothing to choose between the two. On such 
a basis, the task of building a non-Nazi administration is 
by definition impossible. 

A very different approach has been adopted by the 
Russians, who have more reason than either the British 
or the Americans to condemn the behaviour of millions of 
Germans, Nazis and non-Nazis alike. The recent dispute 
between Ilya Ehrenburg and the head of the Propaganda 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. suggests that Marshal Stalin’s words 

it would be Indicrous to identify Hitler’s clique with 

the German people or with the German state 
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represent one of the deciding factors in Russian policy 
towards Germany. The scanty evidence from Russian- 
occupied territory bears this out. It seems that teams of 
Germans have been selected from the members of the 
Free German Movement—technicians, priests and pastors, 
party members—to work in the localities from which they 
- originally came. The existence of these teams seems to 
have enabled the Russians to dismiss Nazi administrators 
forthwith. Meanwhile the new German officials are said 
to be receiving help from the Red Army, particularly on 
the farms. The Russians even speak of “ resisting Ger- 
mans” inside such Nazi-held pockets as Breslau, where 
there is apparently a German clandestine newspaper. The 
Russians do not by this attitude commit themselves to 
any one policy towards Germany as a whole. But they 
do not add to their problems of administration by refus- 
ing to seek whatever help there may be available. It is 
only in the West that the Allies appear so upset by the 
prospect of being deceived by bad Germans masquerad- 
ing as good Germans or so little confident in the attrac- 
tions of the idea of freedom and legality for which they 
stand that they may be in danger of reinstating a Nazi or 
near-Nazi administration by sheer default. 

It is time the British and the Americans took a leaf out 
of the Russian book. The non-Nazis may not spring up on 
either hand. It is likely that they can be fully established 
only by patient testing and searching. This process at 
least should begin. A first and obvious task is to sift the 
prisoner of war camps. It is an ugly fact that many of 
them, even in this country, are perfectly organised Nazi 
communities where non-Nazis face the most unpleasant 
penalties, going as far as execution, for non-conformism. 
Some German prisoners—a very few—have been selected 
for propaganda broadcasting. The time has come to sift 
the millions thoroughly not only for technicians 
and miners and agricultural workers but for men of non- 


Nazi convictions who are prepared to accept responsi- 
bility. 
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In Germany itself the only sure way to begin to re. 
discover the non-Nazis is to attempt to uncover the syb. 
merged pre-Nazi Germany of Weimar. In Italy, after 
twenty years of Fascism, some traces of the pre-Fascig 
parties and organisations remained. In Germany, wher 
totalitarianism was complete, the traces may be fewer, by; 
there will surely be some, The churches, their charitabje 
organisations and clubs, have preserved a vestigial 
existence. Trade unionists can certainly be found, Dos- 
sibly even traces of trade union structure, Finally, there 
are probably men who played a part in the old politicy 
parties who are ready to reopeh a party headquariers and 
begin the task of organising their neighbours for political 
discussion and action. In the Rhineland there used to be 
very strong currents of religious, political and trade union 
activity. Much has gone, but whatever remains should be 
nursed and encouraged back to life. It will then be pos. 
sible to bring back old leaders or try out new one, 
Nurseries for politics will have been set up. These will be 
genuine alternatives to a Nazi system. 


It may be that AMG is already working on directives 
of this kind. It may be that an approximation is already 
being attempted between the Russian approach and the 
apparently more negative methods of the Western Allies, 
But, if this is the case, there has been singularly little evi- 
dence of it, and the people at home in Britain and America 
are still entirely ignorant of the principles upon which 
Allied occupation policy is based, On the greater issues 
such as the future of Germany, dismemberment, or dis- 
armament and on the smaller—the choice of a mayor or 
the appointment of a police official—confusion or silence 
reigns. Yet decisions are presumably being taken. Day to 
day issues are being decided. A policy is in fact emerging 
in the usual manner of British foreign policy—by a series 
of ad hoc decisions which finally by weight and cohesion 
constitute a commitment. But to what the British people 
will stand committed, nobody, not even His Majesty's 
Government, really knows. 


Rent Control 


HERE is probably no single subject affecting the 

lives of every citizen in this country which is so com- 
plicated and so little understood as rent. The legislation 
governing rent control is so tangled that it is nearly as 
baffling to the lawyer as to the layman. Lord Justice 
MacKinnon recently spoke of having to “ grope his. way 
through that chaos of verbal darkness.” There have been 
nine Rent Restriction Acts since 1920, and no fewer than 
five Committees of Inquiry into their operation have been 
appointed. But in spite of all recommendations that the 
law should be simplified, nothing has been done in this 
direction. The Ridley Committee, which has just pre- 
sented its report to the Minister of Health* has done a 
valuable public service in once again drawing attention to 
the anomalies and complexities of the legislation, The 
Committee appeals for a consolidation of the existing 
~ Acts into a single Statute: 


It is urgently necessary that the present chaos of 
over-lapping Statutes should be replaced by a single 
comprehensive Act in which the whole law relating to 
rent control should be clearly set out. 


It also proposes that the Minister of Health should issue 
a short and intelligible layman’s guide, so that landlords 
and tenants alike may know their rights and obligations. 
The Inter-departmental Committee on Rent Control 
was appointed in November, 1943, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Ridley “to review the question of rent con- 
trol, including the working of the Rent Restrictions Acts, 
and to advise whether any, and if so what, changes are 
necessary.” The report begins with a survey of the 
position at the beginning of the war, when the Rent and 


Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1939, was passed, 
thus reversing the process of decontrol which had been 
going on steadily since 1933. The purpose of rent restric- 
sjnonmmnihimnigunmadpemtomnimeretenraiation tema com 


. * Report of the Inter- ental Commi 
e”) > Cmd. 6621. 1. we ere see Benno 
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tion, as defined in the report, is to prevent “ undue rises 
in rent, which might be caused by housing shortages, by 
limiting the rent a landlord may legally recover from 4 
tenant, while at the same time giving the tenant security 
of tenure.” This rent is known as the standard rent and 
is fixed by reference to the rent that was actually being 
paid on August 3, 1914, for “old control” houses (that 
is houses which have been controlled continuously since 
1920) or September 1, 1939, for “new control” houses 
(that is houses which were controlled for the first time 
ao the 1939 Act or had control re-imposed under that 
t). 


The effect of the 1939 Act was to bring under control 
the vast majority of the 13 million houses in the United 
Kingdom, whose rateable value did not exceed certain 
prescribed limits—{100 in the London area, £90 2 
Scotland, and £75 elsewhere. The 13 million houses cat 
be divided into four main groups: 

‘rt. About 4 million small houses built before 191% 
which have been continuously controlled since that date, 
although the permissible rent has been raised to 40 Pe 
cent above the standard (i.e., 1914) rent. Their averagt 
rent excluding rates in 1939 was about 6s. a week, 
9s. in London. 

2. About 44 million small houses built before 1919; 
which were controlled for a period, but decontro 
before 1939 and re-controlled in that year at the rent 
then prevailing. Their rents vary widely, but the averag® 
excluding rates, is probably about 30 per cent above the 
previously controlled rent (or 50 per cent in London) 
this increased rent being the present controlled rent. 

3. Over 3 million houses built by private enterprise 
between 1919 and 1939, which had never been com 
trolled until 1939. When let, their rents are considerably 
higher than those in the other groups, but the majonty 
are owner-occupied. 

4. About 14 million houses built by local authorities 
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since 1919, Whose rents -are at the discretion of the 

authoriues and are not subject to any control under the 

Acts. Their average rent in 1939, excluding rates, was 

about 7s. per week, or ros, 6d. in London. 

The net effect of the 1939 Act, it will be realised, has 
been that similar houses have widely different standard 
rents, because they happen to have been let at different 
dates. 


Nobody in his senses would disagree with the Commit- 
tee’s first conclusion, which is that rent control should 
be continued for so long as there is a housing shortage, 
in order that tenants may be protected against the extor- 
tion of “ scarcity” rents. The Committee considers that 
it may be necessary to continue control for ten years, but 
recommends that the situation should be reviewed after 
a few years so that control could be relaxed, especially 
over the higher rated houses, if circumstances permit. No 
change in the present rateable limits prescribed in the 
1939 Act is proposed. 

There was some controversy among the signatories 
about whether rent control should be applied to new 
houses built or converted into flats by private enterprise 
after the war. Two Socialist members of the Committee, 
in a reservation, contend that in view of the prospect of 
continued housing shortage, safeguards in the form of 
rent control should be applied to new houses as well 
as to those already controlled. This point promises to be 
the Labour party’s main criticism of the report, which it 
has otherwise welcomed. It is perfectly true, as the Labour 
members argued, that safeguards will be necessary, but 
the majority view was that private enterprise builders will 
be granted subsidies by the Exchequer under conditions 
which should provide sufficient safeguards, while the 
allocation of building labour and materials will provide 
another form of control. This argument, however, is 
open to doubt. A more valid objection against the 
imposition of rent control on new houses is that it would 
act as an impediment to building at a time when every 
inducement is needed. As the Ministry of Health’s Cen- 
tral Advisory Committee on Housing pointed out in a 
recent report on Private Enterprise Building, private 
builders have been far more prone in the past to build 
for sale than for letting. Anything that would obstruct a 
reversal of this tendency would be very unfortunate. It is 
better to have the houses, even if they are let at high 
rents, than not to have them at all. 

The Labour members also dissented from the majority 
view that houses built by local authorities should con- 
unue to be free from control and urged that these should 
likewise be brought under any new Act. Here again, the 
point that local authorities are already subject to certain 
conditions under the Housing Acts and are obliged 
periodically to review their rents might seem sufficient to 
justify their exclusion from the control provisions of the 
Acts. It does, however, seem slightly anomalous that 
Housing Associations, which in many cases are to be 
financed by local authorities to act as their agents, should 
receive different treatment, On the whole, the Labour 
members seem to be right on this point, and all houses 
within the value limit, however owned, should be brought 
within the Acts. Two further recommendations about 
the scope of control should be noted. The committee 
evades the difficult issue of the rents of “ tied ” cottages, 
which applies mainly to agricultural labourers, and pro- 
Poses no change in the existing system which excludes 
service occupation” from rent control. Sooner or 
later, however, this system, which is meeting with increas- 
ing Opposition, will have to be reviewed. It might be 
possible, in the special circumstances of these cottages, to 
control the rents charged without giving the tenant the 
‘curity of tenure that usually goes with rent control, and 
which is the chief objection to their inclusion. There will 
general satisfaction at the recommendation to bring 
furnished, as well as unfurnished, lettings under control. 
ous committees have failed to find any formula for 
determining the “ standard” rent of furnished premises 
and recently there has been considerable evidence of 
*xploitation of war workers and servicemen’s families who 
Were obliged to take furnished rooms. 
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_ One of the committee’s most sensible recommenda- 
tions is that local authorities should compile and main- 
tain registers of the rents of all houses to which the 
Restriction Acts apply, so as to provide a basis for 
determining legal rents. Pending a decision on what is 
the legal rent, the rent payable at the date of the publica- 
tion of the report would become the registered rent. 
The registers would be open to public inspection and any 
costs incurred by local authorities would be reimbursed 
by the Exchequer. It seems indeed surprising that such a 
system of registration should not have been adopted long 
ago. Without such a register, the committee’s central pro- 
posal for the establishment of Rent Tribunals, whose 
function would be to determine “ fair” rents, would be 
difficult to apply. The idea of rent tribunals is not new, 
but has never been regarded as practicable hitherto. In. 
Scotland, however, rent tribunals under the Rent of 
Furnished Houses Control (Scotland) Act, 1943, have 
been operating smoothly and effectively. As the Report 
states, “ The incidence of the Rent Restrictions Acts is 
so uneven that no simple formula can be devised which 
can be universally applied, so as to produce fair rents.” 
These tribunals would have the task of adjusting the 
rents of controlled houses, on the basis of a systematic 
review of all registered rents, and of eliminating the 
anomalies created by the passage of the 1939 Act. There 
is ample evidence to show that exactly similar houses 
in the same street and of the same rateable value have 
different rents, The tribunals, which would have wide and 
simple terms of reference, would deal with the most urgent 
cases first. 

There would be 198 tribunals in England and Wales 
and 30 in Scotland, and they would, it is suggested, con- 
sist of 2 to 4 members, with a chairman. None of the 
members need necessarily be people with legal training, 
so long as they had experience of public affairs and access 
to expert advice. The chairman would be full-time, but 
the members would be part-time and would be paid ses- 
sional fees. At the outset they would be expected to sit 
three days a week, and might hear about 1,000 cases in 
the first year, though the work would naturally diminish 
as the most pressing anomalies were removed. The diffi- 
culty will be, as always in setting up independent bodies, 
to find enough people with the necessary qualifications 
and the time to devote to the very complex tasks of 
rent determination. There is a growing tendency, as the 
sphere of state control extends, to throw more and more 
responsibility upon independent bodies, and, like a stage 
army, the same people tend to go round and round. 

A more serious defect in the scheme, however, is the 
failure to give the tribunals any guidance on how a 
“ fair” rent should be determined. Does this mean “ fair ” 
in relation to the general level of rents in the neighbour- 
hood? There is a wide disparity in rents geographically 
and occupationally. The existence of a number of tribunals 
in different areas may tend to perpetuate these inequali- 
ties—though it is suggested that neighbouring tribunals 
should confer with each other—unless they can have 
reference to some kind of national standard. The report 
appears to assume, without actually stating, that this 
review of anomalies’ would have the general effect of 
raising the lower rents, rather than of reducing the higher 
ones, and there is some rather inconclusive quotation of 
increases in the cost of repairs which is apparently 
intended to be relevant to this point, But there is no 
assurance at all that the tribunals would all think alike ; 
the mess that valuation for rating has got into shows what 
astonishing variations can emerge from the actions of a 
number of independent bodies, even when they are expert 
and guided by supposedly precise principles, 

The committee rejected the suggestion put forward by 
the property owners that there should be a general increase 
(the figure of 25 per cent has been mentioned) in the level 
of controlled rents. Curiously, neither the advocates of 
this increase nor the committee itself seems to have paid 
any attention to the major justification for it. The property 
owners talked about the cost of repairs, but the real basis 
is that the value of money has fallen, and almost certainly 
permanently fallen, since 1939. To hold this one form of 
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real property down to its pre-war money value would be 


inequitable in theory and would produce an artificial posi- 


tion in fact. The committee would have been better 
advised to grant a flat increase straight away, instead of 
waiting three years, as they propose. If the increase were as 
little as 25 per cent, it would be safely below the rise in 
the general price level, while it would relieve the tribunals, 
at one stroke, of the greater part of their burden, and make 
the tribunal system much more feasible. The committee's 
main objection is the existence of a number of “ new con- 
trol” houses, whose controlled rents are fixed at the very 
high figure at which they were first let after September 1, 
1939. But these could easily be excluded from the increase 
by a proviso that the controlled rent should in no case be 
more than a stated proportion—-125 or 150 per cent—of 
the net annual valuation for rates. 

Save for this criticism, the Report (which contains a 
number of other matters upon which it is impossible to 
comment here) is a useful one, which should be embodied 
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in legislation, But it would be as well to be quite clex 
about the objects of legislation, which should be to de, 
temporarily with a temporary problem, Rent contro} may 
be a necessity while the shortage of houses lasts, but jt 
is not permanently desirable. There is some tendency on 
the Left to argue as if any measure that keeps rents down 
is good, and any that permits an increase is bad, irrespec- 
tive either of the principles of fairness between landlor 
and tenant or of the probable effects on the number of 
houses built. For thirty years there has been a shortage 
of houses, but supply will have caught up with demang 
within a few years from now—almost certainly in less than 
the ten years envisaged by the committee. When that hap 
pens, rent control should go completely. If, at that time, 
there are still families so poor that they cannot afford to 
pay an economic rent, the remedy will be to alleviate their 
poverty, not to put the burden of supporting them on to 
their landlords, In this, as in other respects, a solution of 
the housing problem is more likely to be obstructed than 
assisted by sentimental remedies. 


The Yenan Regime 


HE Chinese delegation to San Francisco includes, 

among other personalities, Mr Tung Pi-wu, one of 
the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party. This is a 
reminder of the growing importance which the so-called 
Yenan regime is acquiring in the political life of China. 
Mr Tung Pi-wu’s party controls large stretches of Chinese 
territory as well as important military forces over which 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek exercises no direct or indirect 
control. The chief base of the so-called Yenan regime lies 
in the provinces of Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia and Shansi. 
Yet although the town of Yenan has given its name to 
the regime, the main strength of Chinese Communism 
does not lie in that area. The population of the Commu- 
nist-controlled provinces around Yenan does not amount 
to much more than one and a half million. Yenan is only 
‘the most solidly organised base of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s rivals. The Chinese Communist Party controls 
fifteen or sixteen similar bases behind the Japanese lines. 
They are scattered over enormous distances from southern 
Manchuria in the north to Hainan Island in the south. 
According to Russian and Yenan sources, the total popu- 
lation of the Communist-controlled area is 88 to 90 mil- 
lion people. More conservative American estimates put 
the figure at 50 to 60 million. The boundaries of the 
Yenan-controlled areas fluctuate. Every now and then 
Japanese incursions reduce their size and partisan activi- 
ties expand them ; and this may account for the differences 
in the estimates. 

It is probably too early yet to speak of any fully-fledged 
Yenan administration. Yenan is the centre of political and 
military leadership ; but it is not the seat of any govern- 
ment. So far, the Chinese Communists have not set up 
any central administrative authority. Formally, they still 
recognise the central Kuomintang Government in Chung- 
king. This may, of course, change. If hostility between 
Chungking and Yenan grows more acute, Yenan may come 
to speak with the voice of a rival government. Apart from 
political motives, which may prevent Yenan at present 
from delivering the final challenge to Chungking, the 
material conditions for the setting up of any central 
administration in Yenan do not exist. The fifteen “ bases ” 
scattered over vast distances and sandwiched between 
Japanese-held territories can hardly be ruled centrally. 
Decentralised local government is the familiar feature 
of any guerilla regime. In China this is strengthened by 
a deep-rooted tradition of provincialism and particularism. 
In addition, the Yenan regime is essentially inspired by 
the ideal of a radical agrarian democracy. The horizon 
of this type of society tends to be confined to the boun- 
daries of a village or of a few villages and it regards with 
suspicion, if mot hostility, any patterns of centralised 
government that may spell a predominance of the town 
over the countryside. 


It would, thus, be erroneous to speak of a Communist 


regime, in the European sense, being established in China. 
Genuine Communist ideas had struck pretty deep roots 
in the political soil of coastal China, especially in the hey- 
day of the alliance between the Kuomintang and Con- 
munism in the middle of the twenties. But ever since the 
break between the two, Communism has been thrown 
back into the rural areas, where it has transformed itself 
into an agrarian movement of a kind for which many 
antecedents can be found in China’s history. In this 
metamorphosis, Communism has shown great vitality and 
astonishing powers of regeneration. It has also undergone 
a curious social and political evolution. In the early 
twenties the Chinese Communists preached “ proletarian 
dictatorship ” and Socialism for China. True, even then 
they thought that the social and economic structure of 
their country was not ripe for an economy based on public 
ownership. But, in harmony with Lenin’s teachings and 
with the resolutions of the Second Congress of the Comin- 
tern, which took place in 1920, they hoped that China, 
like all other backward or colonial countries, would soon 
be “towed ” towards Socialism by a Socialist Europe— 
these were the days when Moscow hoped for an immediate 
victory of the Soviets in western Europe. The frustration 
of these hopes led to a revision of the programme for the 
Chinese Revolution in 1925. An anti-feudal and not an 
anti-capitalist revolution was now foreshadowed. “The 
chief plank became the abolition of landlordism and the 
unification of China through a radical suppression of 
provincialism. It was on the basis of this programme that 
the Chinese Communist Party was affiliated to the Kuo- 
mintang between 1925 and 1927. The Yenan regime repre- 
sents a new phase in which the Communists preach and 
practise a gradual reformation of the feudal agrarian struc- 
ture rather than its revolutionary abolition. 

This emerges clearly from the agrarian reforms that 
have been carried out in the Communist provinces 0 
China. The main issue in all Chinese agrarian policy 18 
rent for land. About 60 per cent of the Chinese peasants 
are still tenants or part-owners. Share-cropping is almost 
the universal form of land rent. Forty, fifty and at umes 
even sixty per cent of the crop goes to the landlord, who 
is at the same time the merchant and the usurer of the 
countryside. The peasantry is usually heavily in debt, 
which means that a further considerable percentage of 
the crops goes to the local lord in the shape of interest. 
In the first ‘two years of the Chinese-Japanese war the 
Eighth Route Army acted as the expropriator of the land- 
iords. Later on, the agrarian upheaval was stopped ; and 
in Yenan’s present policy the most important point !s the 
limitation of the land rent to 37 per cent of the crop. 
Expropriation of landlords and the distribution of theif 
land among tenants is prohibited. 

Only when the landlords are collaborators or supporters 
of the puppet regime of Nanking is their property com 
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fiscated. It is quite possible that this provision is also used 
against landlords who show their allegiance to Chungking 
too openly. But such reports from the Yenan areas as are 
available suggest that a great majerity of the local land- 
lords have willy-nilly reconciled themselves to the Yenan 
regime ; and that they play quite a prominent part in it. 
The maximum limit of a 37 per cent rent in kind is a very 
moderate reform indeed. It also figures in the official pro- 
gramme of the Kuomintang, though so far Chungking 
has not enforced it in the provinces under its control. It 
is therefore—paradoxically enough—on the basis of an 
essentially feudal economy, the rigours of which it tends 
to mitigate, that the “ Communist” regime of Yenan is 
operating. Yet although the system of share-cropping has 


been left intact, the struggle against the influence of the . 


landlords has been carried into other fields. The organi- 
sation of co-operative network of rural credit has reduced 
usury. The political influence of the landlords has also 
been reduced by the fact that they have been deprived 
of their traditional control over the police and the courts. 

Another interesting development is that the pressure of 
military necessity has compelled Chinese Communism to 
act as the godparent of a native industrial bourgeoisie. 
The strength of the Eighth Route Army is now said to 
be 500,000 men. The irregular partisans are reported to 
number 800,000 men. In addition, there are the numerous 
detachments of the militias who have replaced the old 
police. Even if the reports exaggerate the real strength 
of the military formations, the demand for arms must be 
very pressing indeed. “ Communist” China is under a 
double blockade, by the Japanese and by Chungking—and 
Chungking would, in any case, be unable to supply muni- 
tions to the partisans and to the Eighth Route Army 
because its own forces are only very poorly armed and 
equipped. A primitive armament industry, as well as tex- 
tile and footwear industries, have had to be improvised 
in completely agricultural areas where no industrial classes 
existed before. The feudal land-rent has provided the 
economic basis on which the growth of industry has taken 
place. Yenan has exempted from taxation all land-rent 
that is turned into industrial capital. True, this transfor- 
mation of land-rent into industrial capital has been greatly 
hampered by lack of material resources as well as by the 
fact that the circulation of money is still very under- 
developed in rural China. But these difficulties have been 
partly overcome, possibly with the help of supplies from 
Soviet Russia, which came in quite regularly during some 
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periods and were discontinued at others. There has also 
been a remarkable expansion in the local output of in- 
dustrial raw materials, especially of cotton. Incidentally, 
the little use made of money payments has had some 
advantages in a period when fantastic inflation is rampant 
in the whole of China. Industrial wages are paid in kind, 
chiefly in millet, the staple food in some of the Yenan 
provinces. The social position of the industrialists is being 
deliberately boosted in order to encourage industrial enter- 
prise. Industrial investment by landlords is hailed as an 
act of patriotism. Yenan propagandists.contrast this policy 
with that of Chungking, which has faiied to improve the 
supply position of the Chinese armies ; and they point 
out that the high taxes which Chungking imposes on in- 
dustrial earnings have been a. brake on industrialisation 
and have compelled Chungking helplessly to look for 
supplies from abroad. They say, too, that the growth of 
native industries has been hampered by the customs that 
are still levied on trade between province and province. 
Such survivals of particularism have been done away with 


. in the Communist-controlled areas. 


Here again, Yenan propagandists are likely to exaggerate 
the achievement. But there is little doubt that the Spartan 
military-agrarian regime of Yenan has done well in or- 
ganising resistance to the Japanese ; and non-Communist 
observers have also underlined quite a number of its im- 
pressive features. The policy of Yenan may thus eventually 
appeal to large sections of the Chinese peasantry and even 
of the middle classes more strongly than that of Chung- 
king, if the obstinate influence of reactionary landlordism 
in the leading bodies of the Kuomintang is not broken. 
The possibilities of a very deep schism are quite unmis- 
takable. The leaders of Yenan would be enormously 
strengthened if Russian influence were openly given 
in support of their regime.The decisive question for 
China’s outlook will be the political and social alignment 
of forces in the industrial and commercial centres on the 
coast. It is possible that, as an essentially agrarian move- 
ment, Yenan will not strongly appeal to the urban popula- 
tion’ in these regions. But it is more probable that the 
liberation of the coastal provinces will be followed by a 
revival of Communist influence in its old strongholds, 
such as Shanghai and Canton, and by some sort of a 
link-up between the urban Labour movements and the 
Communist-led peasantry. After more than thirty years 
of social strife and political convulsions, China is not yet 
sailing into a haven of social peace. 


The Budget Speech 


T# war years have seen some departure from the tradi- 
tional form of the Budget speech. Formerly it consisted 
of an account of the results of the past financial year, an 
estimate of expenditure in the current year, a statement of 
how far revenue on the existing basis of taxation would go 
to meet it, and, finally, the proposed changes in taxation. 
This year, Sir John Anderson began, it is true, with the 
customary account of the past year. Total expenditure was 
£6,063 million, which was £126 million more than his 
estimate. The Votes of Credit amounted to £5,125 million in- 
stead of £5,000 million owing to expenditure on war damage 
Which was excluded from the Budget estimate. On the other 
hand revenue was also higher than the estimate. Inland 
revenue reached £2,029 million, and customs and excise, at 
£1,076 million, were higher than the estimate by £38 million. 
¢ beer duty brought in nearly £20 million more than 
the estimate and the duty on aviation spirit, which was 
Imported on Government account, a similar increase. The 
Budget deficit was £2,825 million, or £11 million less than 
the estimate. But the proportion of total expenditure 
Met out of revenue was 53 per cent, a higher figure than in 
any previous war year. The deficit and also the repayment of 
5 Per cent Conversion Loan, 1944-64, were covered by the 
Usual forms of borrowing, but as moré was borrowed from 
€xtra-budgetary funds, borrowing by addition to the floating 
€dt accounted for 37 per cent of the total, against 39 per 
cent in 1943-44. 
Summing up five and a-half years of war finance, Sir John 
Stated that total expenditure was £27,400 million, of which 


13,300 million, or 49 per cent, was met out of revenue. 


The deficit, debt repayments and other capital transactions 
were met as tO 22 per cent by small savings, 33 per cent by 
the sale of other war loans to the public, 31 per cent by 
floating debt, 6 per cent from various extra-budgetary funds, 
and 8 per cent from other sources. During the war period 
the community has been deprived, through taxation and 
savings, of 42 per cent of its personal income. 

The Chancellor then went on to describe certain adjust- 
ments in taxation. With the end of the German war, and the 
resumption of private import trade, the duties now lifted 
from an extensive range of goods predominantly imported 
for Government’ purposes will be restored. Secondly, in 
accordance with the recommendations of Sir Amos Ayre’s 
Committee, imported hydro-carbon oils used as raw materials 
for chemical synthesis will be freed from duty, with cor- 
responding allowances for indigenous oils used in these pro- 
cesses. Thirdly, as a corollary to the modernisation of the 
Excise Law, which will be introduced in the Finance Bill, 
certain allowances to distillers will be repealed. Fourthly, 
the hop duty will be renewed on its expiry next August. 
Fifthly, there will be some modification in the exemption of 
educational entertainments from entertainments duty. 
Sixthly, Sir John spoke of the change in the motor vehicle 
duty, which is mentioned in the leading article. He then 
referred to the success of pay-as-you-earn, which has been 
in force for a full year. The number of persons liable to 
pay tax as they earn is 12 million and about 1 million em- 
ployers are concerned. The total amount collected undet 
PAYE was £540 million in 1944-45, an increase of about 
£100 million over the corresponding yield in 1943-44, which 
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reflects the higher earnings. Of the total, £250 million was 
paid by manual wage-earners, an increase in yield of about 
£50 million. The seventh change in present taxation 1s to 
be a further relief for small businesses in respect of EPT. 
Finally, Sir John described the Double Taxation Treaty 
with the United States, which is discussed fully elsewhere 
(page 556). 

Sir John then devoted, like most of his predecessors in 
office, a considerable part of his speech to the position 
of the National Debt. But unlike them, he was mainly con- 
cerned with the external debt resulting from war expendi- 
ture overseas—“ it is our oversea financial position which is 
our main immediate cause for anxiety.” Local cash expendi- 
tures, exclusive of food and raw material, “in the fields and 
bases of operational lines of communication in Asia and 
Africa ”—apart altogether from expenditure in the Americas 
and Europe—are estimated at £584 million in 1942, £689 
million in 1943, and £716 million in 1944. The total is 
roughly identical with Britain’s total disinvestment through- 
out the world in the same period. It follows, therefore, that 
the British balance of payments with all parts of the world 
other than Asia and Africa has been in equilibrium for the 
past three years. After referring to the effects of Lend-Lease 
and mutual aid on international transactions, the Chancellor 
estimated that Britain’s total overseas liabilities will finally 
exceed £4,000 million without taking into account the assets 
that have been sold. 

How this indebtedness is to be met will have to be settled 
by international agreement, but Sir John stated clearly that 
it could not be treated as_an ordinary commercial debt. 
Nevertheless, Britain will still have a formidable problem 
in paying for imports, and for the first three years after the 
war he foresaw “a very heavy deficit on current account.” 
There will thus be a very urgent need both to expand ex- 
ports and to enforce a strict economy in external cash ex- 
penditure. There will still be heavy obligations in the 
mainténance of world security, but “ We must see to it that 
our position and power in the world are represented by 
effective strength which we know we can maintain physically 
and financially.” There will also be obligations in respect of 
reconstruction in overseas dependencies. But, bevond these 
two pressing neods, all external expenditure will have to 
be severely limited. 


NOTES OF 


Berlin is encircled by the forces of Zhukov and 
Koniev, and the battle for the capital is being waged in 
its long and wide streets, now mostly reduced to ruins. 
Inside the Russian ring—so the Nazis say—Hitler and 
Goebbels direct the battle. This may or may not be 
true. If the Fuehrer had any hope that the Nazis after 
defeat might still be able to wage any real underground 
struggle, he would certainly prefer to join his Werewolves. 
But it may also be that the Fuehrer, or at least one of 
his dummies, must die heroically in order that the Fuehrer 
legend should survive. Hitler’s personal fate has, of course, 
no importance for the immediate course of mili events. 
The link-up between the Russians and the Western Allies 
from Berlin down to the Czech frontier is imminent. 
When this is effected the remainder of the German forces 
will be pressed into two pockets. The northern pocket will 
extend from Stettin to Bremen with Hamburg in the 
middle. The southern pocket will include Bohemia and the 
somewhat mythical Southern Redoubt. How quickly these 
two pockets will be liquidated can be a matter of speculation 
only. The fall of Berlin and the junction between the 
Russian and the Western Allies at the centre of the front 
will bring the battle of Germany, symbolically as well as 
practically, to a close. The millennium of Nationa! Socialism 
is ending in unparalleled pandemonium, Hitler has been 
beaten, but his genius of destruction will mock at the 
victors for many years after the sound of the battle has 
died away. 

* * * 


Before San Francisco 


The San Francisco Conference on world securi opens 
under an unlucky star. Its preface was the eri of a 
Twenty-Year Alliance between Russia and the Lublin Poles. 
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After referring to the Budget White Paper, Sir John 
dealt with the internal debt. But unlike ~vodeaal a 
Chancellors, he was not concerned with its size or with 
methods of reducing it, though he pointed out that after th. 
war it will be twenty-five times as great as it was in 1815 
He emphasised instead that the interest on the debt, e. 
pressed as a percentage of the nation’s taxable income, wij) 
be no higher after this war than it was in 1918 or in 1815 
and he was chiefly concerned with the need to maint, 
low interest rates in peacetime. 

Sir John then dealt briefly with the cost of living, giving 
a warning against increases in wage rates that are not ac. 
companied by an increase in productive efficiency. He then 
came to what was formerly the most eagerly awaited par 
of the Budget speech—the prospects for the current year, 
He had already, however, said that this will probably be 
merely an interim Budget, and at the present stage of both 
wars he could not give anything but tentative estimates of 
war expenditure. The fixed debt charge is estimated to be 
£50 million higher at £465 million, and the civil supply 
votes are £68 million higher, mainly because of the Educa- 
tion Act reforms, and the training schemes for demobilised 
and disabled ex-servicemen. War expenditure is tentatively 


. estimated at £4,500 million, making total expenditure abou 


£500 million lower than in 1944-45. True to tradition, Sir 
John then estimated the yield of the existing taxes. Income- 
tax is estimated at £1,350 million, an increase of £33 million, 
but the excess profits tax is estimated to decline by {10 
million, owing to the changes made in last year’s Finance 
Act. Customs and excise are estimated to yield £54 million 
more, and total revenue is put at £3,265 million, giving an 
estimated deficit of £2,300 million, some £525 million less 
than the deficit in 1944-45. 


Since the Chancellor had already dealt with the minor 
changes in taxation there could be little excitement at this 
stage of his speech. The assumption that there would be no 
change, either up or down, in the main body of taxes proved 
correct. e only comfort for the taxpayer lies in his 
emphasis, towards the end of his speech, that this is only an 
interim Budget, and that 


It is of the first importance that when the compelling in- 
centive of working for victory is no longer present, there 
should be an early alleviation of the existing heavy obstacles 
to the normal incentives to work. 


THE WEEK 


The alliance itself is simply a repetition of the treaties 
already signed with Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. The 
non-Russian signatories in this case, however, represent 4 
Government recognised by neither Britain nor the United 
States. It is clear that the Russians do not intend to interpret 
the Yalta formula as anything but a recognition of Lublin 
as the existing Polish Government. There may be some 
reshuffling of portfolios. There will almost certainly be 
nothing approaching the genuine reorganisation which the 
Western Powers—and ordinary. democratic principles— 
demand. 

Thus, by a long process of attrition, the Russians have 
imposed on a small neighbour a government of ther 
choosing. What conclusion can all small Powers assembled 
at San Francisco draw from this procedure? Is it a te 
assuring illustration of the use to which the Great Powers 
may put their preponderance? What secutity do the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals or the Yalta voting agreement 
give that such procedures will not become the rule? 

This is the rather discouraging back of the Con- 
ference. It is clear that none of the Small or Middle Powers 
wish to upset the negotiations. All see in Great Power unity 
the best hope of peace. Yet they cannot be very heartened 
by the evidence of how little weight a small Power plays 
in the balance of policy of a great neighbour. 

x wn = 


Labour’s Election Programme 


The Labour Party has issued its election programme 
well in advance of the other political parties. Much of i 
simply re-states, in rather cautious terms, well-established 
Labour principles and policies, which might have bec? 
taken from any Labour manifesto during the past twenty 
years. This is perhaps inevitable, for Labour policy * 


shaped at the Party’s annual conferences, and any declara- 
tion which did not reflect conference decisions would b¢ 
severely criticised. | 
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There may, in fact, be some criticism when this docu- 
ment comes up for discussion at the Whitsun Conference. 
To judge from the tone of some of the resolutions put 
down on the Agenda, many delegates will say that the 
Executive’s declaration does not go far enough, and will 
call for a more immediate introduction of Socialism than 
the instalment system now proposed. The present pro- 
gramme, perhaps wisely, confines itself to the transfer to 
public ownerskip of fuel and power, inland transport, iron 
and steel, and the Bank of England. Though it would work 
towards land nationalisation, this step would not be taken 
immediately, but, following the lines of the Uthwatt Report, 
the State and local authorities would be given wider powers 
of acquisition. As if to-anticipate accusations of “ bureau- 
cracy,” the reform of the Civil Service is given high 
priority. 

This is dreadfully vieux jeu. Twenty-five years ago, no 
doubt, the proposal to nationalise the basic industries was 
revolutionary and exciting. Nowadays all save the most 
simple-minded will want to know what it means. What sort 
of industrial policy would these nationalised industries 
pursue? Would they go out for productive efficiency. and 
low prices, or would they seek still more secure protection? 
If the former, how would they obtain the resources to 
modernise themselves? What would be their labour 
policy—ever higher wages for ever shorter hours, or a real 
attempt to secure high earnings through high productivity? 
How would a nationalised Bank of England differ from 
the present Bank—and would the differences be good or 
bad? What steps would be taken to guard against the loss 
of managerial efficiency which could be expected prima 
facie from public ownership? To none of these essential 
questions does the Labour Party provide any answer. Yet 
without answers, even those who are well disposed towards 
a Socialist policy are unable to form a judgment whether a 
Labour Government would be a blessing or a disaster. 

In spite of the publication of Labour’s programme, the 
political atmosphere is less taut now than it was a fortnight 
ago, when the Bevin-Bracken controversy flared up. Talk 
of a June election has subsided. Perhaps Mr Churchill’s 
admonition against premature victory celebration had a 
chastening effect. The week-end speeches by Mr Assheton, 
Sir William Beveridge and Mr Shinwell for. their respective 
parties were less “eve of the poll,” though no less acri- 
monious. But surely Mr Assheton could find better argu- 
ments against Socialism than to say that Karl Marx was a 
German? So was Queen Victoria. 


* x. * 


Two Barriers 


In a speech delivered after the signing of the Russo- 
Polish Treaty of Alliance, Marshal Stalin stated : 

There is no doubt that if this barrier from the east is com- 
pleted by a barrier from the west erected by our Western 
Allies, aggression will be nipped in the bud, and will 
not be able to develop easily. . . This is why I do not doubt 
that our Allies in the west will welcome our Treaty. 

The “barrier in the east,” to which Marshal Stalin re- 
ferred, has been set up not only by the Russo-Polish alliance, 
but by the signing of alliances with Czechoslovakia and 
Jugosiavia as well. Former satellites—Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria—also form part of it. The Russo-Polish Treaty 
completes, in fact, the creation of a solid eastern bloc which 
stretches from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

What does the “ barrier in the west ” mean in this context? 
Some time ago, all British and French discussion on the 
subject of a Western Union was met with rather acrimonious 
comment in Russia. The idea of a Western Union was 
criticised as a pernicious attempt to set up rival spheres of 
influence, and the Communist parties in western Europe 
were bitterly opposed to it. 

Marshal Stalin’s statement may perhaps be read as a hint 
that the Soviet Government at least would no longer look 
askance at the creation of something like an Allied bloc in 
the west. Does this mean that the Communist parties in 
France and Belgium, too, would drop their opposition? The 
question is perhaps not of the highest practical significance, 
since the chief obstacle to a western bloc so far has 
been not so much Russia’s disapproval as the lack of initia- 
uve on the part of the Western Governments. If, however, 

USSia_ Were now to withdraw all opposition to a western 
union, this fact would certainly create more favourable con- 


ditions for a new and more determined approach to the 
Problem. 
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Men With a Load of Mischief ? 


Marshal Pétain has left Germany and is on his way to 
France. ‘King Leopold of the Belgians is also reported to be 
on his way home. It is difficult to say whether or not these 
famous “ hostages ” actually escaped. The word seems too 
dramatic to describe their orderly and leisurely progress 
across the German frontier into Switzerland. On the other 
hand, it seems unlikely that Hitler would have voluntarily 
thrown away such valuable counters in a possible bargain 
for survival. The most likely explanation is the collapse of 
authority and administration in Germany. The hostages 
found themselves in a position to drift about, and drifted 
to Switzerland. 

_ Their return must create some serious political difficulties 
in Belgium and France. There is virtually no opposition to 
the monarchy in Belgium, but King Leopold’s position is 
ambiguous. The fact that many of his immediate entourage 


‘and the father of his second wife were collaborators tells 


against him. Nor was his remarriage popular, Many 
Belgians would prefer the continuance of the now generally 
popular Regency. 

* 


In France the difficulties are much more grave. It would 
be foolish to underestimate the continuing strength of 
Vichyism in France. In the army in particular an important 
section of the officer corps did at one time give their 
loyalty to Pétain, and approved the mystique of his état 
francais. Many of them left him only when the Germans, 
by occupying all France, took away Pétain’s last pretence of 
independence. Equally, however, Pétainism is for the Re- 
sistance and for the Left generally the symbol of the France 
that betrayed them to the Nazis. Thus the alignment of 
forces which must be caused by Pétain’s public trial may 
well split France as profoundly as did the Dreyfus case— 
and along very similar lines. General de Gaulle is suspected 
on the Left of reinsuring his position by a lenient attitude 
towards Pétainism. He will need ali his political skill to 
avoid identifying himself with one or other side in France’s 
great and tragic debate. 


x * * 


Planning Indian Industry | 


One more stage has been reached in the definition of 
a policy for industrial development to be pursued by the 
Government of India. A statement was issued from New 
Delhi early this week setting out the intentions of the 
Government towards Indian industry and outlining the 
methods by which its declared objects are to be achieved. 
These objects were first stated in the famous Second Report 
of Sir Ardeshir Dalal’s Reconstruction Committee, of which 
the present statement is a natural development. In brief, 
they were to raise living standards and to ensure a more 
equitable distribution, between regions as well as between 
classes, of the wealth of the country. 

Such ambitions involve not only rapid industrialisation, 
but also a measure of control to co-ordinate development 
and to dictate priorities which otherwise could only be 
decided by the slower and more wasteful methods of 
competition. The present statement is a provisional indica- 
tion of how much control will—or rather may—be neces- 
sary. It is by no means complete, but it will give Indian 
industry some idea of where it stands and what it can 
‘expect from the Government. Thus, armaments, public 
utilities and railways are to continue under State owner- 
ship; electric power will become, primarily, a concern 
of the State; other basic industries are listed (including 
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iron and steel, chemicals, dyes, and most kinds of 
transport vehicles which may be nationalised if 
capital from private sources is not enough for rapid ex- 
pansion. Responsibility for some. twenty of these basic 
industries is therefore 10 be immediately transferred from 
the Provincial Governments to the Centre. These include 
iron, steel, coal, prime movers, transport vehicles, ship- 
building, cement, textiles, and electric power. For the 
rest of Indian industry, Government responsibility wil] be 
extended to co-ordinating power and transport, encouraging 
research, and offering loans and subsidies where they are 
considered necessary to overall development. Added to 
more general controls over investment, working conditions, 
profits, and the concentration of industry, the statement 
gives the impression of a big step towards a socialised 
economy. ; 

That it will not, in fact, be regarded as the radical | 
(politically speaking) change which it appears is obvious 
by comparison with the not dissimilar Bombay Plan 
brought out by leading industrialists. The support for its 
plans which the Government evidently hopes to enlist will 
owe little to Marx and a great deal to Indian poverty and 
to the prospect of improvement opened up by wartume 
development. Apart from the Parsees and the higher Hindu 
castes, support will also. come from those of other castes 
and other communities to whom a wider field of State 
enterprise will mean a greater chance of individual participa- 
tion in economic development. 


* * * 


Sweden Stays Neutral 


One of the worst and most pointless agonies of this war 
is the suffering of those areas which the Nazis have selected 
for prolonging their resistance far beyond the hour of total 
defeat. It is possible that Norway is to be such a tragic 
bastion. It is not yet certain whether German troops will 
continue to fight after total collapse in Germany, but if 
they do Norway offers an ideal redoubt. Only a descent of 
Allied arms on a massive scale could end the fighting quickly, 
and it would be difficult to achieve such an assault from 
the sea alene. 

It was therefore natural that the Norwegians should have 
formally requested the Swedish Government to state their 
readiness to intervene if necessary. It is also equally 
natural that the Swedish Government confined in its action 
by the Forcign Affairs Committee of the Swedish Riksdag, 
should refuse. The Germans are not so totally powerless 
that Sweden’s entry into the war could be achieved without 
risk, and it has been clear throughout the war years that 
the Swedish people are behind their Government in seek- 
ing to be no braver than any other unattacked neutral, great 
or small. 

There is, in this world of devastation, an economic argu- 
ment in favour of keeping at least one industrial system 
intact to work immediately for post-war reconstruction. The 
Swedes point out this material justification of their passivity. 
Indeed, if, after this war, they were to use their resources 
without stint to restore the Norwegian economy before 
secking any competitive advantages for themselves, they 
would only be doing juStice to their much-tried neighbour. 
The Norwegians are, however, sceptical of these future 

benefits,” and are naturally deeply disappointed that 
Nordic solidarity does not mean more active intervention 
now. 


* * * 


New Finnish Government 


The recent Finnish elections were a marked success for 
the Left. Their result is now the formation of a coalition of 
Social Democrats and Communists. Between 

them, the three parties possess three-quarters of the parlia- 
mentary votes. Since the Swedo-Finns and the Liberals are 
also in the Government and only the Conservatives have 
been left out (with 28 votes in the Diet), M. Paasikivi’s new 
Government may be described as a Government of national 
unity. The next question is how long the coalition will be 
able to maintain its unity. Inside the Government, the Left 
has the ascendancy. It holds ten ministries out of eighteen. 
——XX_———ee___—_— 
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Mr Leino, a Communist leader, is Minister of the Interior - 
and Mr Pekkala, who was leader of the anti-wa: group . 
the Social Democratic party, has taken over the Minis 
of Defence. The two appointments foreshadow a radical 
purge of the army and police. The Ministry of Justice has 
gone to the Agrarians, who will probably ‘try to mitigate the 
severity of the purge. At least six Ministries are double. 
headed—that is directed by two Ministers at the same time 
Thus, there are two Ministers of Foreign Affairs: 4 
Svento, a left Socialist, and M. Euckell, who, like M 
Paasikivi, belongs to no political grouping. There are als 
two Ministers of Finance—one a Liberal, the other a Socia| 
Democrat. 


* * : * 


Building Apprentices 


The Building Apprenticeship and Training Council, 
which is responsible for advising the Minister of Works on 
all matters relating to the recruitment, education and train. 
ing of juveniles in the industry, has had occasion in its 
second report to increase its estimate of the number of 
apprentices required for the industry. Instead of the original 
figure of 15,000-20,000 apprentices a year given in the 
Council’s report last year, a total annual intake of 25,000 
apprentices, starting from now, is considered necessary, in 
order to offset the wastage on the force of 625,000 craftsmen, 
to reach the standard of 125,000 apprentices within five years, 
and temporarily to increase the present proportion of one 
apprentice to four craftsmen. 


One of the main functions of the Council has been to keep 
a complete register of all youths who have entered the 
industry as apprentices. The returns show the rather disturb- 
ing fact that of 63,976 youths in training, no fewer than 
51,892, or 80 per cent, have no written apprenticeship agree- 
ment. The Council stresses the importance of written agree- 
ments and accepted minimum standards to safeguard the 
position of apprentices. 

A scheme for training put forward by the Council has 
now been accepted by the Government. It will mean that 
apprentices will learn their craft on actual building oper- 
tions, such as the rebuilding of war-damaged houses. Local 
authorities and building employers are urged to co-operate in 
this scheme, which would not only provide the necessary 
practical training, but would help to offset the immediate 
shortage of building labour. The main difficulty in any 
education and training scheme will be the dearth of trained 
teachers, but the Council hopes that the Local Education 
Authorities will co-operate with the industry in extending 
pre-employment courses and part-time courses for building 
recruits. 

It is obviously essential that a high standard of ap- 
prenticeship should be maintained, and that youths entering 
the building industry should be given the maximum degree 
of practical training. Though the immediate housing shortage 
after the war may tend to obscure the importance of long- 
term planning for building needs, it would be lamentable 
if the training provided for the next generation of building 
craftsmen were to be in any way skimped. The Apprentice- 
ship Council is quite right in insisting on the observance of 
proper standards, and the local Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittees can play an important part in securing their en- 
forcement. 


* * x 


In Holland 


Canadian troops have almost cleared the northern part 
of Holland, leaving only. the western provinces to be 
liberated. This may take time. The Germans have bee? 
carrying out a series of flooding operations, beginning with 
the blowing up of the Zuider Zee dyke south of the 
western end of the causeway which links western Holland 
and Friesland. In addition, more flooding has been carried 
out in the provinces of Utrecht and North and South 
Holland. The pattern of the flooding suggests the Germaa 
intention of making a prolonged defence west of the S@ 
called Grebbe line running from Amersfoort to Wagen- 
ingen on the Waal. Additional floodings show that the area 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam will be turned into separat¢ 
island fortresses. 

So far there has been no flooding with salt water, and 
it is unlikely that the Germans will blow up the dykes 
near Den Helder, where a breach would allow salt watt 
to cover the low-lying land. Even so, it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the disastrous effects of the large-scale flood- 
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ing that is now taking place in western Holland. The 
flooding itself is slow, but once it is completed, valuable 
land will be lost. From a purely military viewpoint the 
method is in the long run useless, If sufficient material and 
forces are available, the fortress islands now surrounded by 
water can be reduced. Thus all the Germans can expect from 
resistance in a number of inland pockets in western Holland 
and on the string of Dutch and German Frisian islands 
running along the North Sea coast of Holland and Germany 
is simply disorganisation, destruction and chaos—a policy 
which will react on Germany like a boomerang. In the 
short run, the more Holland must be supplied from outside 
resources, the less food will be available for the Germans 
with their lowest of all priorities. In the long run, it will be 
difficult to object to the Dutch claim for German territory 
to replace the flooded lands. 


* 


The Dutch people in these German pockets of resistance 
are being reduced to starvation. Food rations are extremely 
low and totally inadequate for active existence, Conditions 
in the newly liberated areas are uneven. In the area east 
of the river Ijssel the peasants were able to supplement 
the small food rations by their own produce. Farther to 
the west, however, the milk shortage, for example, is 
extreme. The Germans had carried away most of the 
cattle. 


Meanwhile, active preparations have been made for re- 
lieving the general food shortage. Stocks of food have been 
assembled in Antwerp. Relief and medical organisations 
are ready to move in. No iack of personnel and auxiliary 
workers has been reported. The greatest difficulty will be 
(as in other liberated countries) the lack of transport, 
particularly lorries, 


* * -* 


The End of Civil Defence ? 


The end of the black-out has not, as used to be thought 
probable, coincided with the end of the war, but it puts an 
end to any pretence that this country is likely to be raided 
by piloted aircraft. Moreover, the complete absence of any 
form of attack on this country since the last days of March 
must surely mean the approaching end of civil defence. 

Civil defence, or ARP as it was then called, dates from 
long before the war, from the anxious pre-Munich days of 
September, 1938, when gas masks were doled’ out to the 
whole population and Londoners began digging air-raid 
shelters. War was then thought of, by the general public, 
almost solely in terms of air-raids. It was estimated that 
some 100,000 casualties would be caused in the first three 
weeks of war, arid on the outbreak of war 190,000 hospital 
beds were actually made available for the injured. In the 
event, the 100,000 total for casualties was not reached until 
the summer of 1942, and the story of the civil defence 
service reflects the contrast between imaginary air-raids 
and the real thing. 

The adaptability of the ordinary citizen to air-raid con- 
ditions and the resistance of the human body to bombs have 
been one of the astonishing discoveries of the war. When air- 
Taids actually began, the civil defence service was found to 

© over-weighted in its casualty sections, It was not first- 
aid workers who were most wanted, nor even ambulance 
drivers and stretcher bearers, still less decontamination 
Squads. It was buildings which suffered most, and it was 
firemen who were in greatest demand, and then perhaps 
Tescue workers to extract sometimes the dead, but often 
the living, from beneath a pile of rubble. Instead of hospital 
beds and mortuaries, it was rest centres and kitchens that 
were needed. 

No one will mourn the passing of civil defence, but the 
members of the service have earned the country’s grati- 
tude for a job that involved long years of tedious inaction 

ut short spells of considerable danger. Moreover, it may 
leave a legacy. The Regional Commissioners will go, but 
not the memory that to achieve efficiency civil defence had 
to break down local boundaries. The future of the National 

ire Service is still in doubt, but even if it reverts to its 
local status, there will surely be some standardisation, so 
at the story of Devon nozzles not fitting Cornish hoses 

Will not be repeated. The Emergency Hospitel Scheme 
might become the nucleus of a national hospital and special- 
Ist Service. In addition, there are more intangible bequests 

—local self-help and the effects of evacuation, which, 
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among other things, revealed the fearful conditions of the 


slums. Civil defence will leave its mark on English social 
history. 


* * * 


Handicapped Children 


The draft regulations on the provision to be made 
by local authorities for the education of handicapped 
children are clear and comprehensive. In addition to the 
children for whom provision had to be made under the 
Education Act of 1921, two new categories have been 
added—children suffering from speech defects and mal- 
adjusted children. The inclusion of maladjusted children 
is a sign of the times. It reflects the present popular 
interest in the fate of all those children who, for one reason . 
or another—inherent defect of personality or parental 
neglect—need special care and attention. Another improve- 
ment on the earlier Act is the dropping of the term 
“mental defective.” No child who is educable in a school 
will be so stigmatised, and the category of educationally 
subnormal pupils will include not only those formerly 
ascertained as educable mental defectives, but also children 
who are backward by reason of conditions other than 
“limited ability.” 

No hard-and-fast rules are laid down for the educational 
provision for all these handcapped children, exeept that it 
must be adequate. Special schools will be required for 
the blind and deaf and for some epileptics, but the partially 
sighted and the partially deaf, as well as the delicate, the 
diabetic, the educationally sub-normal and the mal- 
adjusted can be taught in ordinary schools provided they 
are given special treatment. This would include, for in- 
stance, in the case of the partially sighted. and partially 
deaf, a favourable position in the classroom. For the edu- 
cationally subnormal it would involve special tuition in 
small groups, and for the maladjusted such educational 
treatment as might be recommended by an educational 
psychologist. Where, however, the children have to attend 
special schools, which in many cases will be away from 
their homes, the regulations cover the provision and in- 
spection of boarding-out arrangements. 

All in all, the regulations appear to ensure that all chil- 
dren in any way physically or mentally handicapped will 
receive an education fitted to their needs. Particularly 
welcome is the recognition that no fixed line should be 
drawn between the handicapped and the non-handicapped. 
The handicapped can often attend ordinary schools with 
ordinary children and, provided they are there give special 
attention, can grow into ordinary citizens, leading ordinary, 
useful lives. 


* * * 


The Future of CEMA 


Most wartime organisations are destined to disappear 
with the end of hostilities. Ought this to be the fate of the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts? 
The Council was formed expressly to keep alive the arts of 
peace—to feed the minds of those banished by war con- 
ditions into the backwoods of culture. And it has done an 
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excellent job. The report of its fifth year’s work, published 
last week, offers striking statistical proof of the rapid 
increase in demand for CEMA activities in all branches of 
music, drama and art. During the year 1944 the Council’s 
Exchequer grant was increased by £60,000 to £175,000, but 
the demand for financial help for worth-while enterprises all 
over the country rises at a pace out of all proportion to the 
growth of income. 
In 1944, 7,662 concerts were given in factories, village halls, 
hostels and huts—3,169 in the factories alone. Under 
CEMA’s auspices, 722 symphony concerts were held, 50 
exhibitions were circulated, and repertory drama was 
promoted successfully throughout the country. 


CEMA is not without its failures; and on occasion it 
has been severely criticised in Parliament and the press. 
_ But it is generally agreed that its talented administrators 
have not only preserved, but improved the standards of art 
and appreciation during the war. How far CEMA’s success 
can be continued into the days of peace it is impossible to 
say. There would probably be some reduction in the amount 
and intensity of the voluntary work done on its behalf ; and 
the wider attractions available in peacetime would probably 
mean smaller audiences for CEMA. As the report states: 

It is too early to say whether these emergency functions can 
be made use of in a post-war world or whether any such 
development will be possible or even officially allowed. 

In Great Britain there is much opposition—from the 
minority of people who are vitally interested in the ques- 
tion—to the concept of Government paternalism in the arts. 
But CEMA’s record has proved that official encourage- 
ment can do much to foster popular appreciation; and 
without any danger of authoritarianism. There should be 
room for CEMA and every other purveyor of arts in the 
postwar years. . 
*x * 


The City’s Last Chance 


The latest critic of the City of London Plan is the Royal 
Academy Planning Committee, which has itself put forward 


bold and interesting proposals for metropolitan redevelop- 
ment. The charge that 


A City conceived in the main, as a collection of money- 
earning offices is likely not only to become dull, uninspired, 
and wanting in dignity, but . . . could rot properly fulfil the 
very purpose for which it is intended. 

is surely indisputable. The very cautiousness of the City 
Plan may well defeat its purpose. As is now pointed out, if 
land is acquired only for widening roads, the values of the 
adjoining sites are raised without the City securing the 
benefit of its own actions. But why stop at the adjoin'ng s'tes? 
Much, probably most, of the City could surely be defined 
as a “blitzed area,” and could be rebuilt under public 
ownership and with close public supervision of the design 
and grouping of all buildings. 


Above all the basic problems of city planning are those 
of congestion—congestion of commerce and congestion of 
traffic. Neither can be effectively tackled without the other. 
A city of crowded offices can be neither spacious nor com- 
fortable. The City Plan leaves the awkward and cramped 
siting of railway termini untouched, and even its proposed 
ring road would add to the congestion at several existing 
crossings. Continued congestion cannot make for business 
efficiency. The Royal Academy architects are perhaps better 
economists than the City planners. 


Financial caution could not be more ill-placed than in this 
particular instance. If necessary it would pay the nation to 
find part of the cost of creating a worthy centre for its 
capital. But it is absurd that the wealthiest planning authority 
for its size in the country should be also the most niggardly. 
The rateable value of the City is astronomical. Help might 
even be obtained from that mysterious fund, something like 
the Biblical widow’s cruse, which is known as the “City’s 
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cash.” It is time that the City’s looks matched its 
In fairness to the City, it must be said that it has asked for 
criticism of its plan. In fairness to London and the nation, 
the City should speedily act on this criticism. 


n x x 


Cramped Quarters 


How to scrimp and save extra space for our over. 
crowded MPs has been the hard task of a Joint Select 
Committee of Lords and Commons. Their report makes 
plain that for some time rooms in the Palace of Westminster 
are not going to be enough to go round. It is a situation 
with which fellow-Londoners will have ready sympathy, 
particularly as it has inevitably worsened since the destruc- 
tion of parts of the Palace by enemy action. 


The Committee’s answer to the problem is threefold: 
the first step is to re-allocate existing rooms to better 
advantage—evicting stored books and partially evicting (at 
his own wish) the Speaker and some other officers from 
their flats. The second step recommended by the Com- 
mittee is the purchase of extra space in Abingdon Street 
and Bridge Street to take the worst of the overflow. Finally 
—and this will be the next step before the new House of 
Commons is rebuilt in six or seven years’ time—it is pro- 
posed that the extra wing, designed by Sir Charles Barry 
with the rest of the Palace but never yet constructed, 
should be built as soon as other more urgent demands on 
the building trade have been met. This would cost about 
£2,100,000, but would provide another 237 rooms for the 
use of Parliament. Meanwhile, a Sessional Committee of 
Members is recommended to advise the Speaker on the 
allocation of such space as there is. 


In general, the Report contains many useful suggestions 
for the domestic arrangements of the legislature. The 
extended wing is the only proposal which will require more 
careful thought and here it might be considered whether 
the Barry plans cou'd not be structurally and ornamentally 
modernised, without clashing with the rest of the Palace, 
in much the same way as those of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
have improved on the old House of Commons. 


Shorter Notes 


Suggestions that a memorial to’ President Roosevelt 
should consist of an endowment for research into the causes 
of infantile paralysis, and facilities for the treatment of 
sufferers, give special interest to the news of a particularly 
bad epidemic of infantile paralysis in the island of Mauritius. 
It broke out at the beginning of March, and affected every 
district. By the end of the month 870 cases had been notified. 
Medical and nursing help has been provided by the govern- 
ments of the East African Dependencies, and Professor 
Seddon, Nuffield Professor of Orthopedics at Oxford Uni- 
versity, has gone to the island. The Medical Research Council 
has sent someone to undertake research into the outbreak. 
Great sympathy will be felt for the inhabitants of this little- 
known dependency, who were barely recovering from the 
effects of two severe cyclones when this new disaster struck 
them. 


* 


Strong and lengthy criticism of individual clauses of the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill, still being dis 
cussed by the Commons in Committee, continues to result 
in Government concessions and promises of further recon- 
sideration. Most important is Sir John Anderson’s promise 
to amend the clause under which the Board of Trade can 
dispose of requisitioned factories without reference to the 
proposed War Works Commission. It is certainty hard to 
see what the Commission is there for if it can be frequently 
by-passed. The slow ‘and difficult progress of the Bill in- 
evitably leads to the suspicions that simpler machinery and 
clearer drafting would have reduced both time and muddle. 
Indeed, these long debates on a comparatively minor 
matter, while urgent problems of reconstruction continue (0 
be ignored, are a sad comment on the twilight of Coalition 
Government. 


* 


Surrey County Council decided this week to lift the ban 
on children attending Sunday cinema performances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Black Markets 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


* VEN with the energy and ability that produce three or 
E more figures for most facts, American statisticians still 
suffer from the primary infirmity of their profession: in- 
ability to statistify the novel. And since a tenet of the 
profession is that the collection of figures and the collec- 
tion of facts are synonymous, any development which can- 
not be discussed in Arabic numerals seems implicitly under- 
stood not to exist, even though, to use an expression attri- 
buted to Veblen, it is sufficiently obvious to be visible to 
the naked eye. Thus it is, presumably, that one hears on 
every hand that black markets have grown to considerable 
size in this country, but sees detailed tabular analyses of 
distribution in both official and unofficial publications, 
which balance to the decimal point in accounting for every 
good and service, but with not one item or figure to indi- 
cate the existence of what is everywhere remarked. This 
disparity of the record of the war period as it is being 
written and as it is being experienced presumably will not 
bother the future analyst, since only the undying numero- 
logic literature will be available to him and its tables will 
balance just as do the statistics of the prohibition period 
to 1933, without any figure to,cover what to any reasonably 
observant stroller in any city and many hamlets was at 
least as plain as a carloading or a kilowatt-hour. 

Even though not subject to statistification, the existence 
of the black market can be inferred, in addition to common 
knowledge, by the huge mass of currency in circulation and 


its continuous rise beyond any relation to payrolls or price * 


indexes. It would probably be revealed if there were an 
attempt to square certain tax revenue items with produc- 
tion. It is suggested by the combination of almost ostenta- 
tious unavailability of some items such as gasoline and 
cigarettes in normal channels and the visibly high con- 
sumption of those same items: lend-lease and the wicked 
foreigners can hardly account for all of the shortages. — 

The devices used by the black marketeer are ingenious 
and doubtless as numerous as those whose greed over- 
comes their honesty and patriotism—a number, unhappily, 
not microscopic. 


The New Bootleggers 


One practice recently exposed by the inspectors of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration is that of cutting 
butter portions short and selling the excess in the black 
market without coupons at prices exceeding the ceiling. 
The wartime meat business has fantastic aspects. Some- 
times the original source of black market meat is actual 
rustling of cattle from the ranges ; more frequently supplies 
are obtained through cash purchases from the farmer on 


the spot, thus eliminating all record of the transaction and’ 


by-passing the normal channels of distribution, which are 
subject to rationing controls. At retail, this meat is most 
frequently sold by the customer’s regular butcher without 
tequiring ration coupons. The butcher also may sell meat 
tom legitimate sources to certain favoured customers with- 
out coupons ; the deficit in coupons which he must turn in 
(0 secure a new supply is made up by overcharging (in 
coupons) the unwary, careless or ignorant. 

A somewhat similar technique is used in retail petrol 
sales. Petrol is rationed in units of four or five gallons, 
depending on the value currently assigned to each type 
Smupon by the OPA. Under OPA rules, if a customer’ 

tank will hold only 3.2 gallons, the petrol station 
attendant collects a eeantes = four gallons. These small 
€xcesses may be used to eke out the rations of preferred 
“ustomers who are short on coupons. The predominant 
Method of obtaining bootleg petrol, however, is said to be 
through the use of counterfeit or stolen coupons by re- 
lailers to obtain supplies over ‘and above their legitimate 
quotas from wholesalers. A small trickle of coupons is 
Obtained also from used car dealers who collect the sel‘er’s 
Petrol ration books at the time they buy his car. Until last 


summer the black market operator carried out such opera- 
tions with relative impunity; the banks—which handle 
deposits of ration coupons and credit them to each dealer’s 
ration account, against which he draws when rep!enishing 
his stock—were able to check only about 3 per cent of the 
envelopes deposited. Some envelopes were filled with 
counterfeit and stolen coupons, and even pieces of plain 
white paper cut to size, in the hope that they would not be 
opened for inspection. Last summer the OPA established 
regional Verification Centres to thwart such practices 
through 100 per cent checking. 

In the case of manufactured goods, textiles, for example, 
controls start at the manufacturing level, with priority 
rationing of raw materials to the manufacturers, so it might 
be supposed that unrestricted dealings would find little scope. 
Not so. Fabricators manage to stretch their priorities to 
secure raw materials over and above their legitimate manu- 
facturing needs ; the surplus materials are sold for cash at 
high prices. This practice is said to be resorted to particu- 
larly in cases where the plant’s regular manufacturing 
operations already have placed it in the high surtax 
brackets, making further legitimate activity relatively un- 
attractive. 

In some cases—liquor, for instance—the dealer who 
would stock good rye or scotch is forced to make a tie-in 
purchase of inferior rum or gin as well. He may, in addi- 
tion, be requested to pay an amount equal to the ceiling 
price by cheque, with an extra bonus on the side in cash. 
The same practices have been reported in cigarettes at both 
the wholesale and retail level. The apartment-seeker who 
would cover his head with a roof sometimes finds that 
extra-legal currency will do what legal tender will not ; and 
the renter sometimes finds that services nominally provided 
by the lease come only with cash or recourse to law. 
Porters, railroad clerks, and so-called “ reservation bureaus ” 
are reported doing a flourishing business in railroad reser- 
vations at exorbitant prices, because more persons want to 
go more places more times than ever before. 

A booming black market exists in secondhand furniture 
and office equipment. The ceiling on resale of used furni- 
ture is 75 per cent of original cost if it is in good condition, 
and progressively less if it is in poor condition. These regu- 
lations are easily evaded, since no two pieces are exactly 
alike. An urgent demand presses against a scarce supply, 
since practically no office equipment has been manufac- 
tured for several years. Even at ceiling prices, the purchas- 
ing departments of some institutions are showing a record 
of net credits instead of normal working expenditures as 
a result of the disposal of obsolete surplus equipment. The 
active market which exists in this field is demonstrated by 
the experience of one institution which recently disposed 
of a group of 1918 adding machines at 75 per cent of their 
original cost. With reconditioning expenditures added, 
these were obviously resold above the ceiling. The same 
firm received $19 for ancient roll-top desks for which, prior 
to the war, cartage fees would have been paid to the junk- 
man to remove them. The purchasers of these items fre- 
quently bid, unasked, for other scarce items owned by the 
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seller. These prices indicate that in this field the price is two 
to three hundred per cent above pre-war and ceiling prices. 
Auction sales have been an important loophole for 
evasion of ceiling prices. An interesting sidelight on black 
market intricacies is the report that government bureaus 
themselves have been forced to resort to buying office 
equipment at auction sales at more than ceiling prices. 


Demand and Supply 


In contrast to the situation reported from Europe, the 
mainspring behind the black market in the United States 
appears to lie relatively more in the large increase in 
national income and the shift in income distribution in 
favour of the working-class than in any absolute scarcity on 
the supply side of the market for most items. High taxes 
and resulting tax evasion are. major factors. Still another is 
the failure of some people to understand the complexities of 
rationing, thereby becoming more or less unwitting 
accessories. 

Whatever the basis, the end result is inequitable distri- 
bution of supplies, resulting in hindrance to the war effort 
which, in a country lacking the supplies of the United 
States, would be serious indeed. 

Probably the fraction ef the record-breaking (both total 
and per capita) consumption of goods and services going 
through the black market is small, but until proof to the 
contrary is adduced many people will believe that its aggre- 
gate puts it in the “ big business” category. 


American Notes 


Chosen Instrument or Competition 

Discussions on civil aviation policy continue. While 
a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is considering the agreements concluded at the Chicago 
Conference, a sub-committee of the Commerce Committee 
has started public hearings on the McCarran Bill, which 
seeks to establish a single “ All-American Flag Line Com- 
pany ” as the “chosen instrument” in international opera- 
tions by US air lines. Among other provisions of the Bill 
the company would be permitted to negotiate with foreign 
interests. 

Rarely has there been such unanimity among govern- 
ment departments and agencies in opposition to a Bill. 
Among those on record are the State Department, the War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, the De- 
partments of Commerce and Justice, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ; all fayour a system of regulated competition. 
None recognise the menace Senator McCarran sees in 
the British White Paper. Seventeen of the smaller airlines 
have lined up in a bloc with these opponents and the larger 
American Export Air Lines and Trans-Continental and 
Western Air Lines have said they want no part of any “ All- 
American Flag Line.” 

The chief advocate of the “chosen instrument ” is the 
rather splendid Mr Juan Trippe, pioneering president of 
Pan American Airways. No one underestimates Mr 
Trippe, who has usually had things his own way. This time, 
however, he has only a single ally, United Air Lines, 
one of the largest of the domestic lines. Thus far Mr 
Trippe has oversimplified ; he pictures a state of com- 
petitive confusion, with at least 14 domestic airlines 
scrambling for the mere 18 per cent of all traffic that is 
overseas, as the chaotic and only alternative to a calm, shiny 
future, with at least 60 per cent of all transatlantic passengers 
going by air for $100 a head. To this latter state of affairs 
he is perfectly willing to sacrifice the identity of his great 
company, knowing full well that the sheer weight of his 
equipment and the enormous technical skills and knowledge 
under his roof, would inevitably mean that the “ All-Ameri- 
can Flag Line” would shape itself around Panamerican. 

The comparison between the United States and those 
countries which have adopted the “chosen instrument” 
policy is not a very close one, The State Department divides 
these countries into three categories: those in which all 
industry is state-controlled, those which need to connect 
colonial possessions scattered over the globe with a mother 
country and small nations whose. financial resources do not 
permit the support of more than one enterprise. The United 
States, not fitting into any of these divisions, is still free 
to base its aviation policy on the effects it will have on the 
aircraft’ industry and air commerce, and the view is 
tenaciously held that competition is best. 


“ 
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As the Maritime Commission’s shipbuilding programme 
prepares to wind up by the end of this year, the Uniteg 
States is having a look at the first big industry to reach 
completion of its war job. ‘The look industry and labour are 
giving this gigantic liquidation is a progressively more 
interested one, for a series of recent events and pronounce. 
ments clearly indicate that shipbuilding will not for long be 
alone. First there was the Byrnes Report, with its unex. 
pected emphasis on reconversion. Then 1,000 employees 
were dropped at the Ford Willow Run Plant, where Ba, 
Liberator production is scheduled to end by August. The 
War Production Board has ordered $50 million worth of 
new tools for civilian production, and, to cap all this, the 
Secretary of Labour announced that the country has already 
entered the transition period from war to peace construction, 

Employment in the shipyards has been drifting downwards 
since the peak month of November, 1943, when over 
million and a-half men and women were at work. By Janv- 
ary, 1945, the number had declined to something over one 
million. True, manpower was better utilised ; in 1943 each 
employee completed an average of 10.1 tons, while in 1944 
the figure had increased to I1.§ tons, an improvement of 
13 per cent. 

With the completion of the 12 million tons now scheduled 
for 1945, half a million workers will be displaced in ship- 
building alone. Actually, the expiration of the Maritime Com- 
mission’s contracts reaches far back into the whole fabric of 
war production and reconversion. The War Production Board 
has pointed out how essential it is that these workers be 
located where they are needed, and not be lost to war pro- 
duction. In an attempt to prevent a mass exodus from the 
yards every time a rumour of contract expiration circulates, 
the Maritime Commission has promised to give advance 
notice of terminations and expirations. Then the War Man- 
power Commission will move agents into the yards, and 
present the workers with a-list of opportunities and needs in 
war work. Too much cannot be expected from this proce- 
dure, since present and prospective vacancies in industries 
with high labour priorities have pay scales much lower than 
the displaced ship workers have been receiving. A welder, 
for example, who has been upgraded to $1.20 an hour, will 
not leap eagerly at a chance to work for 50 cents an hour 
in the lumber industry. 

In any event, the treatment of these half million displaced 
men—some of whom, it is true, will be absorbed im- 
mediately into ship-repair work—will be an interesting test 
of whether it is possible to transfer labour in such large 
numbers in accordance with a plan based on the best good 


of the war effort, and of the gradually revitalised civilian 
economy. 


Hollywood Wants the Air 


Hollywood, hitherto always hostile to television, has, 
finally decided that it cannot be made to go away. So, in 
characteristic grand manner, the moving-picture industry is 
making preparations to take control. The result may be that 
one day American cinema-goers will be served up, along with 
the second feature and a game of bingo, with a televised 
programme of news and variety beamed from Hollywood. 

Whether the broadcasting companies, without Hollywood's 
help, could produce appetising enough programmes to keep 
‘the people at home, is still a question. In a recent survey 
86 per cent of the American people have said they wait 
television sets in their own homes.. The radio industry has 
invested $25 million in research and development of tele- 
vision. If receivers were available now, present television 
broadcasting would be within reach of 25 million people. 
Certainly radio can have no intention of yielding quicty 
to the Hollywood princes. Radio may wish it had exercised 
more inventiveness in the use of the air waves instead of 
falling into the tempting and easy rut of capitalising on the 
popularity of Hollywood personalities. True, the profits have 
been enormous. But the ether was thus opened to Hollywood 
programming, and now most of the variety programmes 
and most of the plays are dominated by the cinema ily. 
The latter hopes, of course, to keep it that way. 

Anything in the nature of a television network depends 
upon the technical possibilities of transmitting television 
sigmals by cable from city to city. A relay link from New 
York to Philadelphia has already been established, but th 
distance is less than 100 miles. A Paramount subsidiary 54s 
applied to the Federal Communications Commission for tw° 
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nation-wide experimental relay networks on which it hopes to 
test a relay service which would bring major news and special 
events as they occur to cinema audiences, It is difficult to 
see how the feature film could be made to synchronise with 
these plans. a cag! 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has filed application for “ tele- 
casting” stations in Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington and 
New York. RKO is preparing to come out a winner no 
matter who wins. For regular commercial television pro- 
grammes put out by the radio broadcasters, it will produce 
and distribute sponsored films. But if the broadcasting in- 
dustry grows too menacing it will be prepared with a 
theatre television service. Both Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation and Paramount have more than an academic 
interest in Scophony Corporation of America, which is de- 
veloping patents covering the projection of large-sized tele- 
vision images on theatre screens. 

The contrast with the British picture could hardly be 
more complete. Instead of a single monopoly, there is to be 
competition not only between two industries, but within 
each of them. The American public will certainly, as a result, 
get more television than the British, and the quality of the 
programmes will also probably be better. 

oe * x 


Catholics on the Peace 


A statement on international organisation recently issued 
by the American Catholic hierarchy is of some importance 
because the Catholic population of over 22 million people is 
fairly closely organised and has.many times demonstrated its 
ability to put pressure on Congress and the Administration. 
The Catholic Church in America, as a whole, has hardly 
been in the forefront of those who called for an active 
foreign policy, and though it would be an exaggeration to 
call its earlier attitude isolationist, it has hid closer contacts 
with that side of the great argument than with the other. 

The present statement represents the views of a wide sec- 
tion of opinion, outside the church as well as in it, which 
has been somewhat reluctantly converted from isolationism 
and has now taken refuge in perfectionism. Thus, while 
the bishops say they do not believe that a sound world 
organisation is a Utopian dream, they offer no means of 
reconciling what they call “ Marxian totalitarianism” and 
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“ Christian-based democracy.” Faced with the manifest fact 
that the only form of world organisation that can be brought 
into existence at present must include both America and 
Britain on the one hand and Soviet: Russia on the other, 
the bishops condemn all the steps that have been taken, 
either at Dumbarton Oaks or at Yalta, to bridge the unques- 
uonable differences that exist between them. Thus the Yalta 
compromise on voting procedure is condemned because it 
gives “a preferred status not only to the powerful aggressor, 
but even to any aggressor with a powerful patron,” and they 
look forward to a time when the Security Council will 
become merely ihe executive committee of the assembly. 

Like the ex-isolationist press, the Catholics show a great 
anxiety about the existence of provision for altering, in 
accordance with international justice, the terms of any 
treaties or settlements concluded in the course of the war— 
the obvious reference being to the Russian treaties with 
Poland and Jugoslavia—and there is an open allusion to the 
“enslavement” of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 

These are arguments that carry great weight with wide 
sections of American opinion. If the present attempt to bring 
the United States into a world organisation fails, the fatal 
attack, as last time, will come from the perfectionists rather 
than the avowed isolationists. 

¥ * * 

Senator in the Cabinet 


__ President Truman, in an unprecedented action, has 
invited Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, President pro 
tempore of the Senate, to attend Cabinet meetings, The 
75-year-old Senator from Tennessee will thus be the first 
Senator ever to attend these high councils. He will sit in 
the Vice-President’s seat. This is a very concrete way for 
Mr Truman to demonstrate that he intends. to increase 
the participation of Congress in framing major government 
policy. Senator McKellar’s invitation is in virtue of his 
office rather than of his views, but it is not perhaps wholly 
without significance that he is best known for his bitter 
and persistent: enmity toward TVA as an autonomous 
organisation. Year after year he has fought to make TVA 
come to Congress for appropriations, thus opening it to 
the necessity of making political appointments to its staff. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The , ILO and 


South-East Asia 


(By a Correspondent) 


B* one of the decisions taken at Philadelphia, the ILO 
is charged with an increased burden of regional 
activities, among them the duty of summoning as early 
as possible an Advisory Conference of the countries of 
South-East Asia. There has for long been a feeling among 
the more important Asiatic countries that their special 
social and economic problems do not receive adequate con- 
sideration at the general conferences of the ILO with their 
Predominantly Western background. The earlier demands 
of summoning an Asiatic regional conference of the 
ILO, however, evoked but little response from the coun- 
tries most concerned. The developments that have since 
taken place in Asia have once again brought the question 
to the fore, and it is now: proposed to hold two confer- 
ences, one of the countries of the Middle East, and the 
other of the countries of South-East Asia. The South-East 
Asia conference is to consist of the usual tripartite delega- 
tons from India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Thailand, the Philippines, Indo-China and 

ina, 

The general theme of such a conference, it has been 
‘tated, would be the implications for Asia of the United 
‘ations’ pledge of freedom from want. As a result of the 
“St War, the past two decades have witnessed considerable 
industrial development in Eastern countries like Japan and 
ndia. In India, the number of factories has increased from 
Lan. 22000 in 1914 to close on 10,000 in 1939, of which 
700 are described as “large industrial undertakings.” The 


number of factory employees has similarly risen from 
950,973 tO 1,751,137. This total represents less than I per 
cent of the population, but recent developments have never- 
theless placed India among the first eight industrial pro- 
ducers of the world, a fact which has greatly perturbed 
the Western nations which already had weli-established 
commercial connections with the East. Even in China, in 
1938-40, industrial production was estimated to be increas- 
ing, in real terms, at the rate of Io per cent annually. 
To the older manufacturing countries, therefore, the in- 
dustrialisation of the East appeared primarily as a question 
of trade competition, and not much effort was made to 
understand or to sympathise with the imperious economic 
necessities which had impelled the East to take to indus- 
trialisation. 

In every one of these countries industrialisation is re- 
garded as the primary method of maintaining and raising 
standards of living. All are still predominantly agricultural 
—the last available figures show 100 million Indian workers 
out of a total of 148 million gainfully employed working 
in agriculture—and everywhere the pressure of population 
on economic resources falls most heavily on ruraj areas. 
In consequence, poverty, under-nourishment and ifi-health 
have become almost endemic. The average Indian ex- 
pectation of life in 1931 was only 27 years, compared 
with the 50 years of the American negro. Infant mortality 
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in Burma in 1939 was as high as 204 per 1,000, Com- 
pared with 53 per thousand in the United Kingdom. 

Social developments of this kind are now being 
approached from a new angie; it is now recognised that 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” and that it is only by providing full employ- 
ment and by the raising of standards of living everywhere 
that the harmonious prosperity of the world as a whole 
could be assured. The application of these general doc- 
trines to economically backward territories would involve, 
in the first place, a strengthening of their agricu‘tural 
economy so that primary production may be increased, 
and, secondly, the establishment of suitable industries to 
provide occupation for those who may be drawn off the 
land and to satisfy the popular belief in industrialisation 
as the key to a higher standard of living. 

Taken by itself, the addition to the world’s stock of 
goods and services which would result from efforts of this 
kind would be a clear economic benefit to the whole wor'd 
at large, though the first beneficiaries will be, as is only 
natural, the local populations. There are, however, many 
who consider that all attempts at economic and social 
improvements in the East are foredoomed to failure be- 
cause of the excessive rate of population-growth and its 
pressure on resources; tc this Malthusian prognosis the 
only answer is that in other parts of the world increased 
material prosperity based on industrialisation has in the 
long run resulted in slowing down the increase of popu- 
lation. The closest geographical parallel—that of Japan— 
shows a marked fall in the net reproduction rate which 
sooner or later must have its effect on the total population. 

The ILO Conference on South-East Asia would be 
rendering a service if it could shed clear light on the pro- 
blems involved in increasing production and raising 
standards of living in the East and on their repercussions 
on the older industrialised areas. It is obvious that the 
vast and comprehensive schemes that are needed for the 
economic regeneration of Asia could not be carried out 
without enormous borrowings of capital and technical skill 
from the more advanced countries of the West, and more 
particularly from those with historic connections with the 
East. By helping in the economic deveiopment of South- 
East Asia, these countries will also be serving their own 
self-interest. In India and China alone there are about 900 
million human beings. Should international help be forth- 
coming, it would enable this vast population to promote 
the wor!d’s trade more effectively by producing more and 
consuming more, with results that in the end would be 
profitable to all alike. 


Western Help 


The post-war years will afford remarkable openings for 
this kind of international economic collaboration. These new 
demands for capital goods and technical assistance will 
enable the older industrial countiies not only to negotiate 
successfully the difficult problems of transition by spread- 
ing it over a longer period, but also to maintain produc- 
tion and employment at higher levels than would other- 
wise be possible. Immediately after the last war, Dr Sun 
Yat-Sen addressed an energetic plea to Europe and 
America for assistance in the economic rehabilitation of 
China. He pointed out that the war industries 
of these contiaents could easily, with but slight 
‘adjustments, produce the goods which China needed: he 
emphasised that such an arrangement would be to the 
mutual benefit of China and the countries co-operating 
with it, for the latter would be obtaining a new market 
and gaining much good-will in the process of helping China 
to stand on her feet. The remarks of the great Chinese leader 
are apposite and topical at the present juncture, when the 
dangers of sudden reconversions and large backlogs of war 
products might be partially offset by export to the under- 
capitalised countries of the Far East. 

The alternative to international co-operation is a refusal 
-—ropen or disguised—to help in the economic development 
of the East. Prompted by fears of future competition it 
might slow the tempo of Eastern industrialisation, but 
would be powerless to stop its ultimate completion. An 
incidental result would be to strengthen the chauvinistic 
elements in Asiatic countries which, encouraged by wide- 
‘spread suspicions of Western motives, stand out openly 
for economic self-sufficiency. 

. It is, of course, clear that industrialisation would create 
in the East the same problems as in the West. Questions 
such as hours of work and wages, unemployment and social 
me ~ factory inspection, protection against accidents, 
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and the safeguarding of women and children are already 
arising in the East. With its Western experience, the main 
work of the ILO will be to extend the scope of its cop. 
ventions in Eastern countries. In addition, there are the 
problems of poverty, disease and illiteracy in a large anq 
rapidly - growing population. Any additional weal) 
that is created will have to be directly used tp 
achieve better nutrition, education, housing and public 
health, which are now sadly neglected. With the increaseq 
efficiency that would follow the adoption of suc 
a programme, we may _ reasonably expect bette 
wages for the worker and better prices for the pri 
producer, and it is only in this way that the economic gap 
between the older and the newer industrial countries can be 
closed, and the foundations laid for orderly and harmonioy; 
world progress. This is the major contribution that the ILO 
can make to economic development in the East. If its Asiatic 
conference succeeds in enabling the vague and confused 
social aspirations of the East to gain clarity and definition, 
and in directing those aspirations to their fulfilment in 
higher living standards for Eastern peoples, one of the most 
potent causes of international friction in the future would 
have been effectively removed at the same time. 


The Opposition in Brazil 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO] 


A SURPRISINGLY strong opposition has lately emerged in 
Brazilian politics. President Vargas’ authoritarian regime, 
known as the Estado Novo, since it was given a consti- 
tution some eight years ago, was purged of its democratic 
elements last year, the purge cu‘minating in August with 
the suppression of the Association of Friends of America 
and the resignation of Oswaldo Arafiha from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. His departure put an end to any hopes 
of making the regime more Liberal, and as a result its 
opponents combined to form, last autumn, the Unia 
Democratica Nacional. 

In its first manifesto, the UDN proclaimed itself a 
political organisation which proposes “to co-ordinate all 
democratic currents in order to re-establish legality and 
democracy ... . and to fight neo-fascism, which is staging 
a come-back in Latin America.” It then went on to demand 
the abolition of the press censorship and the restoration of 
the political parties, whatever their social and economic 
tenets. Resistance groups were formed which were pat- 
ticularly active in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Minas 


_ Geraes. By the time Mr Stettinius appeared in Rio de 


Janeiro after the Yalta Conference, the opposition had 
already been organised on a national basis. 

Mr Stettinius’s Brazilian journey was held to mean, first, 
that the Brazilian Government’s authoritarian domestic 
policy would have to fall more in line with its anti-Axis 
foreign policy if Brazil was to play its part at the San 
Francisco Conference, and, secondly, that the recognition 
of Russia was necessary if Brazil was to become eligible to 
represent Latin America in the Council of the United 
Nations. This amounted to the incompatibility of the 
Estado Novo with the Brazilian aim of becoming a Great 
Power. It was also of enormous encouragement to the 
opposition, which thereupon came out -into the open; !t 
judged, correctly, that the Government would hardly be 
able to take repressive measures on the eve of the Mexico 
City Conference. 

The upshot seems to have surprised the administration. 
Twelve of the 17 important daily newspapers turned against 
the Government. Moreover, this offensive by the opposition 
was followed by a campaign to make Brigadier-General 
Eduardo Gomes a candidate for the presidency. The selec 
tion of Brigadier Gomes aimed at uniting the different 
groups of the opposition. He is a Catholic and enjoys 4 
great reputation in the army, which is the outstanding 
factor in Brazilian politics. In the 1930 revolution he 
backed President Vargas, and took sides against the revo 
lutionaries of the National Liberation Alliance in 1935— 
indeed, he was even wounded by them. But after the couP 
of November 10, 1937, he became increasingly critical of 
the regime, particularly during the period of rapproche- 
ment with the pro-Nazi integralistas. To him was credit 
the reorganisation of the Brazilian Air Force ; he was also 
able to co-operate smoothly with the North Americans. 
His stainless personal record inspired the trust of the 
politically more advanced sectors of the Brazilian opps 
tion ; at the same time he was moderate enough not © 
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scare away the conservative opponents of the Estado Novo. 
For these reasons, his candidacy could be supported by 
sections of public opinion ranging from Conservatives and 
Catholics, Sao Paulo “constitucionalistas” and Republi- 
cans to Liberals, former adherents of the Estado Novo, 
the democratic group of the army, and even the extreme 
Left. 


Difficulties Ahead 


Such strong and broad political forces are represented in 
the opposition that under normal circumstances they would 
have every reason to look forward with confidence to the 
electoral contest. Nevertheless, the political barometer is 
unsteady. Eight years of the Estado Novo have created 
many vested interests which will be unwilling to surrender 
their prerogatives. The status quo is still supported by 
big industrialists and a small but powerful group of civilian 
and military officials who control most of the key positions. 
Their determination to remain in power has led several 
leading spokesmen of the opposition to make scarcely 
veiled references to the possibility of civil war. The appoint- 
ment of Agamemnon Maga‘haes, who was believed to be 
one of the architects of the opposition, to be Minister of 
Justice and the Interior did not reassure the opposition. 
Moreover, the fact that General Dutra, the War Minister, 
was put forward as a presidential candidate was regarded 
by the opposition as an attempt to. split the army and make 
it swing away from the support of Gomes. 


Big political changes in Brazil are not expected before 
the San Francisco Conference. From it the present admini- 
stration is likely to emerge with increased international 
prestige, which it may be expected to exploit to the utmost 
for internal purposes. The opposition will have its work 
cut out to maintain its precarious legality after the Con- 
ference. The Government has refused to abolish the DIP 
(the censorship) or the National Security Tribunal; nor 
has it agreed to an amnesty for political prisoners. The 
opposition in Brazil is, therefore, not over-optimistic. It 
is aware that only the first battle has been won. 


Swiss Burdens 


GERMANY’S disintegration has presented Switzerland with 
a new problem. Great numbers of foreign workers are 
reported to have been entering Switzerland especially since 
the French advance into southern Germany. It is hardly 
possible for the Swiss Government to harbour all these 
foreigners for a long time. During the war, the number of 
foreign refugees who have been maintained in Switzerland 
has reached a total of about 100,000. In addition, about 
30,000 foreign children have been housed, fed and clothed 
by the Swiss. The total number of children has hardly 
changed each year, but each child has only been allowed 
to stay for three months. The burden on the Swiss adminis- 
tration and particularly on food supplies can be appreciated 
if it is borne in mind that the total population of Switzer- 
land numbers roughly 4} millions. 


Considerable food supplies for Switzerland have been 
accumulating in Spanish ports mainly carried by the Swiss 
fleet of freighters with a total tonnage of 60,000. In addition 
the Government had chartered 72,000 tons of Greek ship- 
ping. During the recent trade negotiations with the Allies, 
an understanding was reached on the grant of facilities for 
goods in transit, and France is to place Toulon at Switzer- 
land’s disposal. There is, however, no prospect of a sub- 
stantial increase in imports and exports before the new 
harvest. Last December and January, imports and exports 
ell to a fraction of the average monthly imports of 1938. 
Stocks of rice, tea and coffee have become inadequate. The 
daily bread ration has been reduced from 8.8 ounces to 
7.9 ounces and reductions have had to be made in fat and 
meat rations. Since 1942 the number of cattle has been kept 
fairly steady, but the shortage of imported feeding-stuffs 
has led to a considerable reduction in the number of pigs. 
Switzerland seems to have reached the limit of agricultural 
‘xpansion, and the resumption of adequate food imports is, 
therefore, a major concern of the Swiss Government. 


The Fuel Shortage 


Trade with Germany has now come to a standstill. Until 
st July, imports of coal from Germany were fairly regular 
at roughly 150,000 tons per month, but for some time no 
Soal has been received from anywhere. Gas, both for 
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domestic and industrial use, has been severely rationed. 
Electric power cannot replace coal altogether, and a gradual 
decline in industrial activity is inevitable. The lack of in- 
dustrial raw materials and the virtual cessation of exports 
of manufactured articles have been felt more severely 
recently. The home market cannot absorb the products of 
the Swiss exporting industries, and the iron and steel, 
machine tools, watches and electrical industries show a 
marked reduction in output. The aluminium industry is 
suffering from a shortage of bauxite. So far increasing 
numbers of workers have been employed on public con- 
struction works and in agriculture. But the lack of coal will 
automatically reduce the manufacture of cement, which in 
its turn will reduce activities in the building industry. An 
increase in unemployment can hardly be avoided if foreign 
trade is not resumed in the near future. 

_ During the summer and autumn of last year, many Swiss 
industries maintained almost full production in the hope that 
hostilities would soon come to an end. Some industries 
began to renew their plant and buildings and thus absorbed 
a small part of the machinery which could no longer be 
exported. On the other hand, the consumption of civilian 
commodities, especially clothing and shoes, declined, for 
consumers hoped that an early end of the war would enable 
production to return to peacetime standards of quality. The 
public has recently resumed its purchases, but the textile 
and shoe industries are suffering from extreme shortages of 
raw materials. 

During 1944 and in January of this year Swiss railway 
traffic reflected the growing industrial difficulties by a 
marked decrease in the transport of goods, but a consider- 
able increase in passenger traffic, owing partly to a greater 
home tourist traffic. The number of foreign visitors is 
still extremely small. But Swiss hotels, which were 
formerly an important part of the national economy, are 
being prepared for the resumption of their peace-time 
activities, and the Government has arranged to give 
financial help in modernising and renovating hotels 
wherever necessary. 


The Financial Position 


As a result of the agreement between the Allies and 
Switzerland, most foreign funds, includ:ng German funds, 
are now frozen. The Federal Council has also decided on 
a complete prohibition of imports and exports of foreign 
bank-notes. At the same time, transactions in foreign bank- 
notes among Swiss citizens inside Switzerland were pro- 
hibited. The quotation of the rate of exchange for sterling, 
dollar and French franc bank-notes had already been 
suspended. 

During the second part of 1944 Switzerland again 
mobilised its army to full strength in preparation for the 
last phase of the war. This is one of the reasons for the 
increase in the note circulation during 1944. The main- 
tenance of the army and the construction of fortifications, 
in short the cost of the war, has been relatively large. Total 
expenditure on the war since 1939 is estimated at 1,800 
million francs, and the national debt will rise to 6,500 
million francs during 1945. This is a heavy financial burden 
for the post-war years, and considerable concern is felt 
about the inevitability of high taxation after the end of the 
war. Switzerland seems to be acutely conscious of the 
difficulties which will arise in the reconstruction of the 
devastated Continent. The last phase of the war has added 
new burdens, and there is no prospect that the actual end . 
of the war will bring immediate relief. 
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Europe’s Coal Famine 


HE havoc caused by the war on the European Continent 

cannot yet be assessed; its magnitude wil only be 
revealed after the fighting. One of the most serious problems 
during the next twelve months is the threat of a coal faming 
which will not merely hamper the resumption of industrial 
activity, but may leave the inhabitants of many of the big 
towns without adequate amounts of fuel for heating next 
winter. The facts about the shortage should be made fully 
known as soon as possible, if only as a means of speeding up 
such preparations as can be made to avoid the worst con- 
sequences of a famine. 

Before the war Continental Europe as a whole was not 
self-sufficient in coal, though, in volume, its overall deficit 
was not big. The deficit, met by this country, varied from 
year to year; in 1935—the year chosen by the League of 
Nations for an analysis of Europe’s trade—there was a net 
import into Continental Europe of 213 million tons, equiva- 
lent to about 7 per cent of the estimated consumption of 
some 300 million tons. Within the Continent, Germany and 
Poland were the only two countries with a substantial 
export surplus ; in 1937 Germany exported some 40 million 
tons and Poland 11 million. 

Belgium and Holland had an export trade of more than 
4 million tons each, but this was more than offset by 
imports ; the. trade of both countries consisted largely in 
an exchange of qua.ities. Among the countries dependent on 
imports, France alone was also a substantial producer, with 
an output of some 45 million tons; but even that country 
had to import an amount equivalent to about two-fifths of 
its needs. 

The facts about the present position of productive 
capacity are not yet known in full detail, though enough is 
known to suggest that the prospect for this year is bleak. 

- 


In any survey of the present position, a distinction may 
usefully be made.between the European territories likely to 
come. directly within the Russian sphere of influence or 
control, and the rest of Europe. In the former territories, 
the coal mines of Silesia—most of these are now in. the 
hands of Russia—are reported to have been found in work- 
ing order by the Russian armies. Production in the whole 
of Silesia, including the mines of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the former German Upper Silesia, is reported to have 
reached the annual rate of 100 million tons in 1944. But even 
on an optimistic view of production in those mines during 
the next twelve months, their export surpluses are not 
likely to equal the loss of production suffered by Russia as 
a result of the flooding and wanton destruction of the 
Donbas mines. In other words, Russia may well need a 


good part of the coal it can get from the Silesian ming 
though, to begin with, the amount that can be moved east 
will be limited by the capacity of transport. There may be 
little Silesian coal available for other countries. 

The absence of Polish coal in Scandinavia, Western ang 
Southern Europe would not be a matter for serious concern 
if their other sources of supply were unimpaired. Unfoy. 
tunately they are not. France is not expected to produce 
more than 30 million tons this year, that is, two-thirds of 
its Output in 1937; Belgium is producing with difficulty at 
half the pre-war rate of 30 million tons a year; and ip 
Holland the annual rate of output is down to a third of the 
1937 level of some 14 million tons. 

The majority of the coal mines of France have been 
recovered intact ; those of Belgium and Holland, too, have 
not been seriously impaired (the Dutch mines are in 
territory already liberated). The most serious difficulty in 
all three countries is the shortage of labour ; next, in order 
of importance, come equipment and, especially in Holland, 
transport. Transport, it should be remembered, is needed 
not on'y to move the coal away, but also to bring stores, 
and especially pit props, to the mines. The production 
difficulties bf France, though less serious than those of 
Belgium and Holland, are grave. The labour force has 
declined from 245,000 at the end of 1938 to 205,000 at 
the beginning of last February. Most of the decline took 
place last summer during and after the liberation of the 
country, when large numbers of miners left their jobs to 
join the Maquis, or the armed forces, or to seek work else- 
where. In Belgium and Holland the decline has been 
even more serious. Again, there has been a marked fall in 
output per manshift since 1938, amounting in France to 
one-fifth ; the rate of absenteeism has also tended to in- 
crease. Malnutrition is stated to be one of the main reasons 
for the fall in productivity. 

Preliminary reports from the mining districts of Western 
Germany—with a combined pre-war output of more than 
160 million tons, including the hard coal equivalent of 
lignite—suggest that destruction has not been as serious 
as might have been expected. The Saar mines have been 
recovered almost intact—some of the equipment has been 
damaged and stores have been looted; but the greater 
part of the miners have vanished. At present the annual 
rate of production is reported to be barely a million tons, 
against more than 16 million tons during the year ended 
March, 1944, and 14 million in 1938. Further north, to 
the west of the Rhine, the position seems to be very similar. 
In the Ruhr district itself—with a former annual output 
approaching the rate of 130 million tons a year—destruction 
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is reported to have been more marked, but, at any rate in 
the munes already recovered, there has been nothing like 
the systematic destruction carried out in Russia. Apart 
from physical destruction, which includes much damage to 
miners’ dwellings, there has been a wholesale exodus of 
miners, especially of prisoners and of imported slave labour. 
Investigations on the spot have not yet been completed, 
but it would be optimistic to hope for an output in Western 
Germany of more than one-tenth of the pre-war level in the 
immediate future or of more than about one-quarter of the 
same level by next winter—say a total for the next twelve 
months of some 30 million tons, including the output of 
the area between Aachen snd Cologne, which was 20 million 
tons of coal and lignite (in hard coal equivalent) before the 
war. Much of this may be required by the Allied armies 
of occupation, though they will have at their disposal the 
lignite mines of central Germany, said to be capable of an 


annual output of some 35 million tons in terms of coal.. 


Quite apart from transport difficulties, there may be little 
German coal available for other parts of Europe this year. 


* 


Europe’s balance-sheet in coal for the next twelve 
months, therefore, is likely to be a grim one. Russia will 
be able to make good from Silesia a part, but by no means 
the whole, of its own losses. Scandinavia, Western and 
Southern Europe may have to go without the 11 million 
tons from Poland, and they will receive nothing like the 
4o million tons formerly exported by Germany, mainly 
from the Ruhr. Moreover, in view of the continued fall of 
production in Great Britain, the Continent cannot expect 
anything approaching the 20-odd million tons that this 
country was sending before the war. Without imports, 
France will have barely two-fifths of its pre-war supplies ; 
if transport and essential public services are to be main- 
tained, there will be little left for industry—that is, not 
much more than a quarter of its pre-war consumption— 
and almost nothing for heating the towns in winter. This 
would not only involve a serious delay in economic re- 
covery, but it might also have serious political conse- 
quences. Other countries, such as Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland and Sweden, would be faced with similarly 
difficult problems. 

The prospect of this year looks desperate ; drastic action 
will be needed, though a temporary famine can now hardly 
be avoided. Remedial measures might take three forms. 


‘First, France, Belgium and Holland should concentrate on 


speeding up their output. This is largely, but not entirely, 
a matter of man-power. France, for example, needs more 
than 30,000 miners to raise output to the level of 42 
millions achieved in 1943. The shortage of miners is not 
merely a Continental problem ; it is a problem in almost 
every coal-mining country. Voluntary recruitment could 
possibly be speeded up by financial incentives and by the 
provision of more amenities, though any improvement in 
housing, for example, would take time. If need be, re- 
cruitment may therefore have to be supplemented—at 
least temporarily—by the employment of prisoners. In_so 
far as there are shortages of equipment and stores, assist- 
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ance might possibly be provided by Britain and, in a 
ger measure, by the United States. 

Next, an Allied Coal Council should be formed, to ensure 
the expansion of output in the mines of Western Ger- 
many. As it will be impossible to retain the prisoners and 
deportees in the mines of Germany, their places will have 
to be filled by German miners, many of whom must by 
now be in prison camps. Physical damage must be re- 
paired as quickly as possible, and this will have to include 
the provision of accommodation for miners. Coal supplies 
available in Western Germany might be pooled and dis- 
tributed according to need, with priority for the armies and 
for the liberated allied countries. 

Thirdly, since efforts to raise production on the Conti- 
nent are unlikely to prevent a grave shortage during this 
year, they should be supplemented by imports. Although 
this country may not be able to spare much cgal for 
export, the shortage on the Continent is such that even 
relatively small quantities will be welcome. It would be a 
pity if Britain could do nothing to help the countries that 
were formerly its best customers. South Africa, which is 
now the second largest exporter of coal, might also furnish 
some supplies, but the United States could no doubt make 
the largest contribution. During the fuel year ended 
March 31st, the United States produced no less than 620 
million tons of bituminous coal, some two-fifths more 
than in 1938. True, all this coal was needed to sustain 
the tremendous volume of production, and, indeed, stocks 
had to be drawn on to the extent of 14 million tons. More- 
over, output has tended to decline this year, largely be- 
cause of the shortage of man-power; during the first 
quarter of this year production was 11 million tons smaller 
than last year. Mr Harold L. Ickes, Solid Fuel Admini- 
strator, pointed out on April 9th that the United States 
was facing a shortage this year and that the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe “would not solve the coal problem.” 
On a superficial view, the prospect of assistance from the 
United States would not appear to be very promising. But 
it might be possible that, with economies in consumption, 
some coal—and perhaps some fuel oil—might be spared 
for the Continent ; some 18 million tons, equivalent to a 
mere 3 per cent of American production, would provide the 
margin that is mecessary to prevent continued economic 
paralysis and to provide a minimum of fuel for heating 
next winter. 

If the coal-producing countries of Western Europe take 
such steps as they can to raise their output of coal, and if 
the problem of speeding-up production in the Ruhr and 
the Saar districts is tackled energetically, supplies in 1946, 
though still short, should be sufficient at least for minimum 
needs. The task will be a hard one, especially in view 
of the difficulty of recruiting labour for coal-mining, a 
phenomenon that is by no means confined to this country. 
On a longer view, the coal deposits of Europe are, of 
course, ample to meet European requirements for many 
generations ; there is no justification for anxiety. Indeed, 
the danger to this country is that it may lose its markets 
on the Continent, for, if British coal cannot be had in large 
quantities within a reasonable time, Ruhr coal may well 
take its place. 


The Income. Tax Bill 


T HE Income Tax Bill, which reaches the Committee stage 
in the House of Commons on Friday of this week, gives 
effect to the changes in the taxation of industry after the 
war that were announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his Budget Speech last year. Broadly, Sir John 
Anderson’s proposals are designed to remove some of the 
financial obstacles in the way of the modernisation of British 
industry. By relieving from taxation all expenditure on re- 
search—from fundamental research to the full-scale develop- 
ment of the product—he intends to give a fillip to technical 
Progress; by granting additional relief from taxation in 
tespect of plant and equipment, he intends to assist industry 
to accumulate funds for speedier replacement and modernisa- 
tion ; and, finally, by granting the tax-free obsolescence 
allowance unconditionally to a “continuing business,” he 
hopes to facilitate the change-over from obsolete to ntw 
Processes of manufacture requiring different equipment. 
Although the Bill conforms to the Chanceilor’s intentions, 
and, therefore, is a step in the right direction, it can be 
criticised under three headings. First, while it ensures in 
eneral that the taxpayer can accumulate, free of tax, a sum 


equal to the original cost of plant and machinery, it does 
not differentiate between profits set aside for the replacement 
of plant by more efficient and more costly plant and profits 
paid out as dividends ; in other words, it does nothing to 
encourage the process of capital accumulation that is the 
precondition of rising productivity. Moreover, by fixing 
depreciation allowances in terms of the original, rather than 
the replacement cost of plant and machinery, it does nothing 
to protect industrialists from the effects of rising prices. 
The second criticism concerns the discrimination in the 
matter of depreciation allowances between industrial build- 
ings and other buildings. The new depreciation allowances 
are confined to “ productive industry”; dwelling-houses, 
retail shops, showrooms, hotels and offices are specifically 
excluded. Sir John Anderson has thus declared himself an 
adherent of the old Physiocratic school of thought, which 
draws a crude distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive activities, a fallacy that is exploded in every 
elementary textbook on economics. Thirdly, the Bill has 
drawn criticism because the new system of allowances leaves 
some concerns. worse off than they were under the old 
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system. This criticism relates to inventors, to owners of 
existing industrial buildings, and to the sale of second-hand 
plant and machinery. It is with this third series of objections 
to the Bill that the remainder of this article is chiefly 
concerned. - 

Hitherto inventors who sold patents on the basis of the 
payment of a royalty have been liable to income tax on the 
royalty, while purchasers have enjoyed the full allowance in 
respect of the cost to them of the royalty. But inventors who 
sold patents for a lump sum, that is, a single royalty, have 
escaped the payment of taxation, for the lump sum has been 
treated as a capital gain ; in this case, the burden of taxation 
has fallen upon the purchasing trader. The Bill brings the 
treatment of single payments into line with that of royalties, 
that is to say, the inventor will in future have to pay income 
tax on the lump sum, while the trader will get his deprecia- 
tion allowance. In order to avoid hardship, the inventor can 
spread the payment of tax over a period, subject to a maxi- 
mum of six years. The inventor can therefore no longer 
escape taxation by selling patents for a lump sum. This 
change has attracted criticism on the ground that it will dis- 
courage inventions. It is, of course, quite true that the 
inventor will be worse off than before, and that any steps 
that might discourage him are to be strongly deprecated. 
But it is very doubtful whether the taxation of lump sum 
payments will act as a deterrent. Nowadays the majority 
of inventions are the result of organised research within 
the business, and expenditure on such research is no longer 
to be taxed. Moreover, despite the advantages hitherto attach- 
ing to the sale of patents in payment of a lump sum instead 
of royalties, many patents have hitherto been sold on 
royalty basis. ; 

The second criticism, relating to the new allowances in 
respect of industrial buildings, is a more serious one. Since 
1919, industrial buildings have been subject to an annual 
depreciation allowance—the Mills and Factories Allowances 
—based on the net Schedule A assessment on buildings, in- 
clusive of any fixed plant and machinery they housed. 
Although the basis of the allowance was slightly altered by 
the Finance Act of 1937, it has amounted to about 
one-sixth of the annual value of the buildings and plant. 
The allowance has been generally equivalent to about 1 per 
cent on the cost of erection, but sometimes, that is, where 
the buildings contained expensive rateable plant and 
machinery, it was appreciably higher. Buildings in existence 
since 1919, and subject to an annual allowance of 1 per cent 
have thus been granted a total depreciation allowance of 25 
per cent. Where the allowance amounted to more than 1 
per cent, the total allowance so far granted has been cor- 
resnondingly greater. 

The new system of allowances is quite different. There 
is to be an initial tax-free allowance of 10 per cent granted 
in respect of new buildings, but not for existing buildings. 
In addition, there is to be an annual allowance of 2 per 
cent for both new and existing buildings. The allowances 
will make it possible to write off the cost of new 
buildings during a period of 45 years, but, in the case of 
existing buildings, the annual allowance is to be confined 
to a life of 50 years. For example, a building that is 25 
years old when the new system comes into force 
will thus be eligible for the 2 per cent annual allow- 
ance for a further period of 25 years. Exceptionally, if a 
building is 50 years old at the time of the change-over to 
the new system, and its owner is in receipt of the Mills 
and Factories Allowance, he can claim the existing allowance 
for a further period of five years. 

The proposed systetn of allowances, in fact, discriminates 
between old and new buildings ; new buildings will get full 
depreciation, but existing buildings only partial depreciation, 
varying with their age (and with the amount of the existing 
allowance) at the date of the change-over. For example, a 
building that is 40 years old at the appointed day will be 
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allowed 2 per cent per annum during the next ten years of 
its life, which, added to the 25 per cent already receiy 
(assuming the old allowance to have been equivalent to 
cent of the original cost), will give a total depreciation allow. 
ance of about 45 per cent. A building that is 30 years Old at 
the date of the change-over would, on the same assump; 
be given a total allowance of about 65 per cent. The effec 
of these provisions on cotton spinning mills has been 
-assessed by the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations. The calculations reveal that almost 60 per cen; 
of the existing mills will be allowed only 30 per cent of thei; 
cost ; 15.3 per cent will receive between 30 and 45 per cen: 
21.3 per cent will receive between 45 and 65 per cent; ang 
only 4 per cent will receive upwards of 65 per cent. There 
may be a case for more lenient treatment, to assist traders to 
accumulate funds for replacement. But there is no justific. 
tion for granting full depreciation on all existing buildings . 
this might retard rather than speed up replacement. 

The third criticism is, perhaps, the most substantial one 
Hitherto traders have been granted depreciation allowance 

«in respect of plant and machinery, and, if it was sold second. 
hand on replacement, the price obtained by sale has been 
deducted from the final allowance. There was no provision 
that enabled the Government to reclaim the depreciation 
allowances already granted if the second-hand or scrap value 
of the plant exceeded the amount of the final allowance based 
on the original cost. 

The new scheme retains the principle of the final, o 
balancing, allowance on replacement. But it also introduces 
its counterpart, that is, a balancing charge ; that is to say, 
where the proceeds of sale exceed the expenditure stil! un- 
allowed, a balancing charge is to be made in respect of the 
excess of the price over the written-down value, though the 
amount of this charge.is mot to exceed the allowances 
previously given. The effect of this may be serious. If 
prices have risen during the life of a machine, not only is the 
owner not allowed to accumulate, free of tax, more than the 
original cost, but he is also now to be deprived of any capital 
profit he may make in selling his own machine second-hand 
Traders who replace their equipment after the war will 
worse off under the new scheme than they were under the 
old. 

This treatment of capital profits arises from the fact tha 
depreciation allowances are based on original rather tha 
replacement cost. During a period of falling prices, that 1, 
when the cost of replacement is lower than the original cos, 
the trader gains; but when, as a result of inflation, the 
value of equipment rises, he loses. And since the present 
period is one of rising prices, traders will be deprived of the 
rise in the value of second-hand equipment they may wish to 
sell, although they will have to pay the inflated price fo 
new machinery. The price that will have to be paid for new 
plant after the war may often be double that of th 
original cost of the existing plant; in other words, tar 
free profits set aside for replacement will cover only abou 
half the cost of new plant. This is a serious matter that 
raises the whole issue of protecting industry from the 
effect of rising prices. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might argue that there is no justification, in equity, for dis- 
criminating in favour of industry during a period of inflation 
But it might be replied that, in order to encourage a mse 2 
productivity through modernisation, industry does deserve 
special treatment—the more so since major inflation of prices 
is usually the result of state action, while deflation 1s ass 
ciated with depression, when industry needs every & 
couragement it can get. Other countries have found it advis 
able to give protection from the effects of inflation; ” 
France, for example, the Government decided in 1939 © 
grant special allowances for the rise in prices, over 
above the ordinary depreciation allowances. In view o ¥ 
tise in prices since 1939, and the prospect of a further & 
crease, the arguments in favour of some form of protecto® 
deserve careful examination. ba 

These criticisms do not detract from some of the soli 
benefits that the Bill confers on industry. But they ™ 
enough to show that, even within the limits set for it, not® 
its provisions are favourable. And the limits set for 1t 
the narrow ones of orthodox financial accountancy rate 
than of the more elastic conceptions of economic policy th 
have been in evidence in other parts of the Budgetary proce® 
in recent years. The Chancellor of the Exchequer shows 
tendency to’speak of the Income Tax Bill as if it were * 
major contribution to industrial policy. It is nothing of 
sort. It is a useful, but quite minor, measure—and even © 
it has some bad provisions which ought to be altered. The 

major task of re-examining the structure of taxation oF 


to minimise the impediments to economic progress 
remains. 
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Brilliantly played by the National Symphony Orchestra 
under the conductorship of Anatole Fistoulari, this suite 


of three Decca records will recreate in your own home 





nd- the superb melody, harmony and instrumentation that 
make this composition one of Schubert’s finest orchestral 
tion works. It is a poignant, affecting masterpiece recorded 
ased with care and understanding, as thrillingly alive as an 
actual concert hall rendering : memorable recordings of 


uces what is probably Schubert’s most popular composition. 
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« This must be 
pre-war whisky 






93 





“You're not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you're lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

“ When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

“* I agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

“* All the best.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Botiles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 








TO BUSINESS MEN 


WHO CABLE IN 
WARTIME 


By carrying out these three simple rules you 
will save yourself unnecessary bother, help to 
increase the efficiency of the service, free the 
Empire’s tele-communication lines for vital 
war traffic. 


1] When you dictate a cable by telephone listen carefully 
while it is being read back to you. Casual checking leads 
to errors which have to be corrected by more cables. 


2 Allow your correspondents ample time to reply before 
enquiring about your cables. Remember that Govern- 
ment cables must be given priority over others in war. 


3 Don’t mislay cables sent to you. This causes your cor- 
respondents to cable for a reply and thus congests 
* che Empire's circuits with unnecessary traffic. 
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Smoxine, we read, contributed 
_ to the harmony of the recent 
conference at Yalta. 
this region, ninety years ago, 
that British soldiers first began 
to smoke cigarettes—a new 
fashion which they afterwards 
popularized in England. 

A very popular cigarette to- } 
day is our Navy Cut Medium. &T 14) 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.: amo 








Never let background details * steal 
the picture ”’ as in the diagram, Choose 
a background that is simple and either 
much lighter or much darker than your 
subject. For portraits, sky makes an ideal background. When 
you have no choice and must make the best of a poor background, 
take care about what is directly behind your subject— snaps are 
easily spoilt if, for example, things apparently grow out of peoples 
heads. By the way—Moving the camera, even slightly, while 
you press the shutter, prevents the picture from being sharp. 
Learn to ‘click’ with a slow pressure of the thumb or - 
only—movement of wrist or forearm tends to jog the camera. 

is best to stand with feet apart, camera in both hands and elbows 
tucked firmly to your sides. 
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A blend worth discovering | 
Through the Rothman Service 
you can get regular supplies, 
fresh from the blending room, will 
at 11/- a hundred (postage 34, influ 
extra.) Call in at any Rothman It 
shop, or post your order to the i 
headquarters for delivery by indes 
return. Rothmans Ltd. (Folic day. 
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Business Notes 


The Budget and the Market 


Despite all the talk of a fall in equities being due, the 
last few days before the Budget saw a further advance in 
rices. There are two daily indices of industrial equities, 
and both have now established new high levels. It is true 
that the figure of The Financial News (July 1, 1935= 
100), which now stands at 118.0 against last year’s peak of 
116.9, owes something to the large movements in the shares 
of Callender’s Cable ; it is also a fact that the new high is 
due to larger dividends rather than to a conviction on the 
part of the investor that he must accept lower yields. None- 
theless, new levels have been established by the more sensi- 
tive indices, and it only remains to be seen what the more 
comprehensive figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
will show. 

Very little had been expected from the Budget in the way 
of changes in taxation, and in the event it appears to have 
been taken as a bull point by the market, which was rather 
more active and buoyant after it than before. There are 
two justifications for this. One is the relief from double 
taxation, and the other is the virtual certainty that the 
Budget is to be considered only as an interim statement. 
It is being confidently predicted in some quarters that there 
will be considerable reliefs before April next, and this has 
influenced the jobbers if not the investing public. 

It is, however, doubtful whether there is anything in 
the immediate outlook to justify the rise of 0.7 in the 
index of The Financial News which occurred on Wednes- 
day. The rise appears to have been based on a moderate 
amount of buying and a good deal of marking up by 
jobbers who have for weeks past been trying to keep their 
books level. There is little doubt that some of the buying 
in the past few days has been by those who hope for a quick 
profit, and it cannot be said that, so far, there is a clear 
indication that a new rise of major importance is impend- 
ing. 

* * * 


Double Taxation Relief 


From the standpoint of trade and industry, Sir John 
Anderson’s second Budget is far from barren, for it was 
the occasion of making public the Treaty with the USA 
on the avo.dance of double taxation and the prevention of 
evasion. The Treaty, which is the result of conversations 
lasting many months, covers all taxes on income, and there 
sa second Treaty covering death duties. There is an im- 
portant provision, Article XX, for exchange of information, 
but nothing given in confidence may be disclosed to anyone 
whatever outside the taxing authorities of the two countries. 
The effect of the Treaty is to abolish double taxation, 
making the total tax payable that appropriate to the 
tecipient under the laws of the country of residence. This 
is done, in most cases, either by crediting tax payments 
i the country of origin of the income against tax due in 
the country of receipt, or by complete reciprocal exemption 
fom tax. The Treaty covers income receipts of every sort. 

While the effect on the trader and the industrialist is 
‘asily stated, the provisions regulating whether the relief 
s financed by the UK or the US Treasury are complex 
and take up two White Papers (Cmds. 6624 and 6625). 
Broadly speaking, it seems that the US authorities have 

‘Dh not ungenerous, even when it is remembered that 
relief to their own nationals is of long standing. Under the 
Provisions it will make a substantial difference to the British 
feasury whether such business as buying and selling in 
the USA is dons through an American firm or through 2 
branch of the British firm established in the USA. It is 
0 be hoped that this will not mean any discouragement to 
the setting up of American branches. 


by eat as are the direct advantages of the Treaty, they 
a means limit its possible effects. It has long been 
would le expected that an Anglo-American agreement 
Sir J Rote to similar arrangements with other countries. 
meee : Anderson indicated that there was hope of con- 
‘ons with the Dominions this summer, and it 1S 
ae that More than one of the Western European coun- 
i 's anxious to open negotiations. Dominion tax relief 
not at present fully operative, since net payments far in 


excess of Ios. in the £ have to be made in some cases, 
notably Australia, even after the British Treasury ' has 
granted the full relief permitted. 


* 


There is one anomaly in connection with double taxation 
relief which it would be as well to clear up. At present, 
where Dominion tax relief has the effect of reducing the 
rate of British income-tax payable by a company, tax is 
deducted from preference dividends, as well as from 
ordinary dividends, at the reduced rate. The tax paid over- 
seas appears in the accounts as a reduction of.net profits 
and is therefore paid by the ordinary shareholder, but he 
has to share the corresponding relief with the preference 
shareholder. This is quite illogical and unjust, and since 
the amounts involved may in future be large, the oppor- 
tunity should be taken to change the present law. Tax 
should always be deducted from preference shares at the 
full standard rate, and double taxation relief should accrue 
entirely to the equity holders. There are some phrases in 
the Treaty that suggest that this is the intention. 


* * * 


Industrial Alcohol 


The report of the Industrial Alcohol Committee, 
appointed by Sir Kingsley Wood in January, 1943, with 
Lord May as chairman, has brought to light some curious 
and little-known anomalies. Broadly, there are two kinds 
of distilleries, that is those producing whisky and other 
potable spirit from malted or unmalted grain, and those 
producing alcohol for non-potable (that is, mainly indus- 
trial) purposes from molasses. In both sections of . the 
industry the Distillers Company holds a dominating 
position. 

To prevent the evasion of duty and to facilitate revenue 
control, the Spirits Act of 1880 subjects distilleries of both 
categories to certain restrictions on operations that tend to 
raise costs of production above the level that wou'd obtain 
if there were no restrictions. In order to’ compensate dis- 
tillers for the artificially inflated cost of production, an 
allowance was given by the Government in respect of 
whisky exports. In 1902 this allowance was fixed at 3d. a 
proof gallon. In 1906 the allowance was extended to all 
industrial alcohol, and in 1921—this time as a protection, 
that is “for the purpose of equalising the conditions as 
against the spirits of foreign manufacture ”—it was raised 
to §d. a proof gallon. Since then, the demand for industrial 
alcohol has risen by leaps and bounds; the amount on 
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which the allowance was payable increased from 4.6 million 
proof gallons during the financial year 1920-21 to 43.6 
million in 1938-39 and 50.1 million three years later ; and 
the amount of the allowance exceeded £1,000,000 a year 
during 1939-41. During the same period the profits of the 
Distillers Company showed a marked improvement. The 
Committee says quite bluntly, 
it is evident that the Distillers Company was before the war 
.in a position to dictate, and in fact did dictate unchallenged, 
the prices of Plain British Spirit to the users whom it sup- 
plied direct and to the methylating concerns whose charges 
for methylated spirits it controlled also. Obviously it could, 


if it chose to do so, obtain directly or indirectly for itself some ° 


part, if not the whole, of the allowance by means of the 
prices it charged. Effective competition there was none ; the 
only restraint was that imposed by considerations of business 
expediency. 


*x 


The Committee “was disposed to think” that the com- 
pany could have supplied its consumers (of industrial 
alcohol) at “lower prices than were actually operative and 
still obtained reasonably satisfactory results from this part 
of its operations.” It expresses the view that, if the cost- 
raising Excise restrictions on operations are permanenty 
relaxed (they have been relaxed during the war), even the 
nominal justification for compensation would d-sappear. ‘It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, that the Committee recom- 
mended the withdrawal of what amounted, in effect, to a 
subsidy of sd. a gallon, and that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promptly adopted the suggestion in his Budget 

- Speech on Tuesday. But it is surprising that an anomaly 
of this sort was not “discovered” and removed long ago, 
especially if, as the Committee believes, its removal is not 
likely to affect adversely the production or consumption of 
industrial alcohol, and if its existence tended to d'scourage 
research and the development of other methods of 
production. 

* - x 


More Treasury Bills 


The tender issue of Treasury Bills will be increased 
next week from {110 million to £120 million. Apart from a 
temporary rise to £120 million for four weeks last October 
and early November—designed to give the money market an 
excess of bill maturities over the new issue during the heavy 
tax payment period at the end of January—the tender issue 
has been maintained at {110 million for very nearly a 
year. The new increase will almost certainly. be permanent. 
Indeed, it will be surprising if there is not a further increase 
to £130 million or £140 million in the near future. 

The yield from taxes is at a nadir during the first quarter 
of the financial year necessitating, during war-time par- 
ticularly, heavy borrowing to meet Government expendi- 
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WORKING HOURS 
SHORTEN QUEUES 


.. they go even further than that. 
Experience has shown that staggered 
hours mean better timekeeping, less 
crowding on trains, buses and trams, 
less weariness and more comfort. The 
thought may have already occurred 
to you... but have you done any- 
thing about it? London Transport’s 
Commercial Manager will be pleased 
to explain how your firm can help. 
Write him at 55, Broadway, S.W.|1. 
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ture. An expansion of the tender issue of Bills is one meth 
of floating debt borrowing which has been used for the 
two years at about this time. In April, 1943, the weds 
tender was raised, in steps, by £15 million to £90 million 
and in April, 1944, by £20 million to £110 million. This 
the absence, so far, of a summer savings campaign wij} 
sumably mean even greater reliance on floating debt = 
rowing to meet the current deficit, and a rise of as much ; 
£30 million in the issue would not now appear excessive 
A £20 million increase would take the total tender iss, 
outstanding up to the record of £1,690 million, compared 
with the present level of £1,430 million. 


* * * 


Treasury Bills and Deposit Receip t 


An expansion in the tender issue of Treasury Bills is in 
any case desired from other considerations, particularly by 
the banks. During the three years to the end of last month 
the clearing banks’ holdings of TDRs have risen from 157 
per cent to 37.7 per cent of their deposits. During the same 
period their money market assets—bills, and money at cal 
mainly lent against bills—have declined from 9.7 per cent 
to 7.4 per cent of their deposits. The clearing banks’ hold 
ings of bills alone show an absolute decline from £16; 
million to £149 million during this period, despite the big 
expansion of credit. 

In part this has been due to the fact that previous ex 
pansions in ‘the tender issue have largely found their way 
to “ special customers” at the weekly tender comprising, in 
the main, overseas central banks with accumulating sterling 
balances. One at least of these institutions will shortly have 
heavy payments to make on the conversion-repayment opera. 
tions with regard to Australian loans. This may enable the 
clearing banks to increase their bill portfolios more easily. 
There is certainly a strong desire on the part of the banks to 
provide a greater part of the additional credit required in 
the form of bills, and less in the way of TDRs. It may be 
surmised, however, that the authorities have a preference for 
the longer-dated TDR. The increase in the bill issue may 
indeed prove the signal for raising the limit for TDR cals 
above the £150 million which has previously been the highesi 
level for a week’s new TDRs. 


* x * 


Engineering Wage Award 


The National Arbitration Tribunal, working with u- 
precedented speed, has awarded an increase of 4s. 6d. for 
a 47-hour week on the basic rate of all adult male time 
and piece workers in the engineering industry. The claim 
put forward by the National Joint Trades Movement of 
the industry, which had been turned down by the employe!s 
and referred to arbitration, was for an urispecified “sub 
stantial” increase in basic rates. 

The award does not apply to women, unless they at 
already receiving the “rate for the job” on men’s work. It 
will bring the basic rate for skilled time workers up 1 
70s. 6d., excluding the national bonus of 25s. 6d., which 
remains unchanged by the award. The basic rate of skilled 
piece workers will likewise become 70s. 6d., plus thet 
national bonus of 17s. 6d. ; but for these workers, it meats 
that, as provided in Award No. 326 of 1943, a worker of 
average ability will have to earn at least 27} per cent ove 
the new basic rate, instead of over the old one. The award 
does not affect time workers’ lieu rates, individual met 
rates, compensatory or other bonuses. It stipulates tha 
the new rates are minima, and shall not be operated © 
reduce the rates of workers who are already receiving hight! 
rates. 

* 


It is too eafly yet to estimate the industry’s reactions 
to see whether Award No. 718 will give rise to the same kit 
of difficulties as its predecessor No. 326. The increase wil 
probably not go far to compensate for the loss of earnings 
caused by the reduction of overtime, Sundays and holiday 
workings, which will disappear with the end of the W% 
Moreover, piece workers who were earning well above 27- 
per cent on the old rate will not be affected, and may W° 
express dissatisfaction when they find that their pay packets 
are not automatically increased by 4s. 6d. next week; when 
the award comes into force. On the other hand, the 2W 
represents an advance on the basic rate, and not, 4 often 
previously, only on the national bonus. 


It is difficult to estimate its cost to the industry, >u! 
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IN the year 1605 the English ship “Olive Blossom” 
touched at the Island. Later, Barbados became the 
first British Colony in which the sugar cane was planted 
and remains to this day primarily a sugar producer. 

The Elected House of Assembly of Barbados dates 
from 1639. For more than 300 years representative 
institutions have flourished in this Caribbean outpost, 
which is about equal in area to the. Isle of Wight. This 
island has a population of 200,000, and the Bank has 
been established at Bridgetown since 1837. 

The average annual value of its external 
trade for the years 1935-39 was approximately 
£4,000,000. Those concerned with trade in the 
West Indies, Africa, or the Mediterranean are 
invited to communicate with :— 


’ BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3 


+——WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR INCOME 


WHEN YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under 
the National Scheme. You may 
receive a Pension from your 
employers. 
BUT will your pension be suffi- 
cient for your needs? 
Why not secure an additional yearly in- 
come of £100, £200, £300 when you retire 
by means of a Prudential Endowment 
Assurance Policy ? 
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To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 
Please let me know the yearly cost 
of securing £......... at age......... 
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In the past 130 years members have 
invested nearly £103,000,000 in premiums, 


During the same period over 
£110,000,000 was paid to members or 
their familes and the Society still holds 
£38,000,000 out of which to pay the claims 


of existing members as they arise. 


Have you a stake in this strong old 
mutual Society? 


If not— 


Write to the Secretary. 
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EVERY THIRD 
HOUSE 


One house in three in England and 
Wales is owner-occupied. When the 
war is over many other people will 
desire to purchase new houses for 


occupation. It should be an aim of 


public policy to ensure that this de- 
mand is satisfied as soon as practicable 
The Abbey National, 


in common with other building 


after the war. 


societies, will be ready and willing to 


help those concerned. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: Et. 
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on the assumption that engineering continues to employ 
about two million workers, the cost could hardly be less 
than £20 million a year, at a time when the expansion in 
exports will be a high priority and when the Chancellor 
has issued a warning about the need for maintaining the 
relation between wages and prices. The important thing 
now is to ensure that the industry will take every possible 
measure to improve its efficiency, so that higher wages 
can be matched by increased productivity. At the same 
time, it would be desirable if the employers and unions 
would agree to the long overdue simplification and 
standardisation of the industry’s wage structure. 


+ * x 


Hard Work 


At the annual meeting of the Rugby Portland Cement 
Company the chairman, Mr Halford W. L. Reddish, 
emphasised the dependence of the prosperity of the cement 
industry upon that of the country as a whole. He said, 
for example: 

I am an optimist, and I have great faith in the inherent 
commonsense of our people .. . if the facts are put clearly 
before them. But I refuse to subscribe to the facile optimism 
of those false prophets who paint roseate pictures of Utopia 
round the corner, but fail to point out that there is one way, 
and one way only, to the achievement of anything worth 
having in this world, and that is by what it is too often, alas, 
unpopular in these days to describe as hard work. . . Pro- 
duction per man-hour in all industries must be increased, 
partly by the ruthless scrapping of obsolete machinery and 
the installation of the most efficient plant in its place, partly 
by the enthusiastic co-operation and a growing pride in the 
job on the part of the operatives themselves. 

The words spoken by Mr Reddish reveal an acute per- 
ception of the conditions of Britain’s prosperity after the 
war. They also reflect a legitimate concern in the prosperity 
of his industry; obviously, the greater the prosperity of 
the country as a whole, the bigger is likely to be the sale 
of cement. What is true of cement is also true of a whole 
range of other industries. Does Mr Reddish’s blunt speak- 
ing herald the conversion of British industry to a policy of 
expansionism? 

During the next few years the closely organised cement 
industry will be in an exceptionally strong position. Its 
capital costs are high, and since the price of equipment has 
risen appreciably since 1939—it has nearly doubled—new 
entrants into the industry would have a tough time, so 
long as selling prices are not fixed too high. But the 
advantageous position of the industry carries a. special 
responsibility to the consumer. It remains for the industry 
to live up to its responsibility—and to the exhortations 
addressed to the community at large by one of its spokes- 
men by contributing its share to the prosperity of the 
country as a whole. 


* * * 


Prospectuses for Placings 


The new regulations for “ placings,” concluded between 
the Treasury and the Council of the Stock Exchange, have 
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been considered in detail by the legal advisers of th 
who have expressed the opinion that this new 
placing constitutes an offer for sale to the public yng 
Section 38 of the Companies Act 1939. In so far as this a; “ 
ment is valid, it is a welcome outcome of the negotiatiny : 
since it means that brokers responsible for placings a 
have to provide infermation corresponding to that require 
under the Act in a prospectus. It would seem that ey 
body who is invited to take up stock under a placing man 
be provided with a copy of this information. _ 
So far so good, but there is nothing in the new marke 
regulation announcing this requirement which touches 
the question of providing information to the public. If after 
the lapse of the six months prescribed under the arrange. 
ment, permission to deal is sought, it is quite clear that the 
information provided for the original applicants ought to 
be made available to all investors and brought up to date 
This is so, not only because any other practice gives a, 
unfair advantage to one investor over another, but aly 
because only by the widest advertisement can the best term 
be secured. It is true that the benefit will enure to ty 
original holders of the stock, but this fact will affect the 
terms which they will accept from would-be raisers ¢ 
capital in the future. 
_ It is on this point that the present policy of the Treasuy 
is in conflict with the best of pre-war practice and, it js 
contended, with the national interest. The greatest benefit 
from a fall in the rate of interest arises, not from the cheap- 
ness of Government borrowing, but from a general fall in 
the cost of ebtaining capital. The smaller the Government’ 
share in total national expenditure, the more important it is 
to have efficient machinery for new issues. 


© latter 


* a * 


Stock Exchange and the Public 


Some encouragement is given to the hope that infor- 
mation, available to the Stock Exchange, will be more 
widely disseminated in the future by a statement made 
by Mr Urling Clark at the meeting of proprietors on 
aan Touching on relations with the public, he said 

at: 


the Council had appointed an influential Committee of In- 
formation and that it was hoped that through the co-operation 
of the press the real value of the services rendered by the 
Stock Exchange to the public would become more widely 
known and be better appreciated. 


In fact, on the larger issues, members and officers have 
for some time past worked hard to see that misunderstand- 
ings were avoided, and with some success. There remaif, 
however, many matters of daily routine on which informa- 
tion might be more widely disseminated and explanations 
more readily obtainable. With the change in outlook on 
the need for public enlightenment, all that remains is t 
provide an adequate channel of information and to se 
that everything of interest flows through that channel. 
With this object in view, it is understood that an existing 
officer of the Exchange is to be charged with the duties of 
Public Relations Officer, in which he will have the back 
ing of the Committee of Information and the assistance 
of experts. 

_ The development of the PRO is probably still in its 
infancy. In individual cases, success has almost always 
been greatest when his duty was that of giving and 
elucidating news, rather than pushing a line of policy. 
Without suggesting that the Stock Exchange can hope 1 
avoid falling into some errors in this matter, an acquaint- 
ance with those who are backing the movement suggests 
strongly that they believe familiarity with the facts is al 


that is required to establish the value of the serviees which 
they render. 


* * * 


Scottish Banker ’s Death 


The death of Sir William Whyte, director and until 
a year ago general manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
removes one who, apart from other cla‘ms to distinction, 'S 
associated with the outstanding development of Scottish 
banking during this century, namely, the peaceful penetra 
tion of a considerable area south of the border. His p2ss'ts 
will be regretted in both London and Edinburgh, but 1t'§ 
possible that his name will be associated with these develop 
ments long after his friends have ceased from their labours. 
After the early struggles between the English and Scottish 
bankers had ended in a compromise on the basis of the latter 
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restricting their operations in England, with one or two 
minor exceptions, to the opening of offices in London with- 
out right of note issue, there were few further developments 
until 1918. Between then and December, 1923, the capital of 
four of the eight Scottish banks was purchased by members 
of the London Big Five. In the following month the Royal 
Bank reversed the direction of the invasion by buying out- 
right the business of Drummond’s, the London bankers. 


Ir was at that moment that William Whyte, for some time 
joint manager in Lombard Street, became sole manager 
there. It is difficult to say how much he may have been 
concerned in the taking over some six years later of Williams 
Deacon’s, with the Burlington Gardens branch of the Bank 
of England thrown in as a douceur. Relations between the 
Bank and the “ Royal” have always been close; in 1930 
it was still thought undesirable to add to the hold of the 
Big Five, and there were reasons why neither of the other 
Lancashire banks should take in their competitor. 


Whatever the actual reasons for the Williams Deacon’s 
purchase, the acquisition of Glyn Mills in 1939 was clearly 
3 triumph for Sir William, then general manager. The 
principal reason for a fusion was the pressure of taxation 
and especially death duties. There was at least one other 
Scottish bank which was, or should have been, in the run- 
ning, bu the “ Royal” retained its monopoly of participa- 
tion in the English banking system. It is difficult to envisage 
any great further development on these lines, but it is 
symptomatic of the difference in national temperaments that, 
while the Scottish banks have invaded the West End of 
London, it is hard to believe that any English bank would 
have the temerity to open a branch in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. 

* * * 


Oil Tankers 


The United States Maritime Commission’s cancelling 
last week—at the direction of the Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion—of existing contracts for the construction 
of 30 of the 126 oil tankers scheduled for completion 
in the US is an indication that oil tanker needs are, 
for the time being, considered adequate. During the past 
four years the world’s tanker fleet has known metamor- 
phosis. Immediately before the outbreak of war, Lloyds 
Register showed 1,731 vessels, of 11,436,850 gross tons, of 
which 435, Comprising 2,919,566 gross tons, were British 
owned ; 421, of 2,800,780 gross tons, American owned ; and 
272, of 2,117,381 gross tons, Norwegian. In spite of the 
severity of British and Norwegian wartime losses, it is 
probable that the present world tanker fleet still equals the 
pre-war fleet in tonnage, whilst greatly exceeding it in 
carrying capacity. 

The oil tanker supply position, at one time extremely 
critical, may now be considered well secured. In the period 
from January, 1940, to December, 1944 inclusive, the US 
built some 600 oil tankers, of 9.5 million deadweight tons, 
the equivalent of between 6 and 7 million tons gross; a 
considerable number was built also in Britain and Canada. 
Most of the American-built tankers have been of the 
‘standardised T2 and T3 types, with a deadweight of over 
16,000 tons, carrying capacity of around 140,000 barrels, 


and a speed of 14 to 1§ knots per hour. Each may be held to - 


‘qual in performance two pre-war tankers of about 11,000 
‘tons deadweight, with 100,000 barrels carrying capacity, and 
1 speed of 9 to 11 knots. It can safely be assumed that the 
new British-built tankers are by no means inferior in quality 
to the American. The distribution of oil has been further 
improved by the use of pipelines between geographical points 
formerly serviced by tankers ; and also through the re-open- 
ing of the majority of the direct oil sea-routes. 


Post-war conditions of oil transport, aided by war-built 
‘Pipelines, may indeed show a world surplus of tanker ton- 
nage, along with maldistribution among the nations of the 
available tanker resources. Recognising this impending 
Problem, the United States has already transferred some 
lankers to Allied flags. Britain and Norway, in particular, 
will look for American co-operation in their endeavour to 
7 their post-war tanker tonnage to at least the 1939 


x * * 


Valuation for Fusions 


Two fusions of some interest are at the moment before 
the investors concerned. In ‘one, that of British Insulated 
les and Callender’s, the preliminary statement implies 
t the terms of the fusion are based on the recommenda- 
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tions of a committee consisting of a member of each of the 
firms of auditors to the two companies and of two outside 
auditors. In the case of the other, the offer of Transport 
Services to take over McNamara and Company (which has 
now lapsed owing to an inadequate number of acceptances), 
the chairman of the latter, Sir Maxwell Hicks, has just stated 
that no outside opinion was sought because the opinion of 
anyone not familiar, with the particular circumstances of 
the undertaking would not have been advantageous and 
might have been misleading. 


This suggests that an independent auditor would not have 
found the terms offered reasonable unless he had been given 
information which one or other of the parties to the offer 
either could not or would not disclose even in confidence. 
It is of course always the case that there will be refinements 
which it is impossible to convey to those with no intimate 
knowledge of a business. But is that necessary to arrive at 
a working idea of the relative worth of two concerns? A 
study of detailed accounts over a period of years will pro- 
vide a great deal of the material to foretell the future, so 
far as that is possible. New factors are also susceptible of 
estimation, if not of measurement, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the opinion of an expert is of less value in this 
field than in many others into which the unpredictability 
of human behaviour enters. In any case it is likely to remain 
the fact that schemes backed by independent opinions will 
be more readily accepted than those which are not. 


* * * 


Reinstatement in Industry 


The Industrial Welfare Society, in devoting the current 
number of its Journal to a review of reinstatement problems, 
has performed a valuable service to industry. It does in 
effect for the “user” of labour what the Ministry of 
Labour’s recent handbook does for the serviceman and 
approaches the issue from an industrial angle. The smooth- 
ness of the demobilisation process will depend largely on 
the extent to which industry can satisfactorily absorb the 
men and women released from the Forces, and it is there- 
fore essential that employers as well as employees should 
know where they stand. 
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The Reinstatement Act provides that an employer shall 
reinstate a former employee in his old occupation on terms 
and conditions not less favourable than he would have 
enjoyed had he not been called up. This raises a number 
of difficult questions—is the old occupation still in exist- 
ence? How can it be determined what position a young 
man would have reached with the firm if he had not been 
called up? 

Problems such as these, and the questions of training, 
ranging from refresher courses to completely new occupa- 
tional training, are dealt with in the IWS brochure, which 
stresses the importance of enlisting the co-operation, not 
only of foremen and departmental heads, but of all the 
employees in the firm. The reinstatement problems may not 
arise in acute form for some months, for there may be a 
considerable time-lag between the end of hostilities and 
demobilisation, but to be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and firms might well study the schemes and their implica- 
tions well in advance. 


* * * 


Higher Wages for Cotton Operatives 


Some 200,000 Lancashire operatives in both the 
spinning and weaving branches have been awarded fiat- 
rate increases in wages of 7s. a week for adults and 4s. a 
week for juveniles. The trade unions originally applied for 
11s. for adults and §s. for juveniles. After extended nego- 
tiations, the matter was submitted to the Conciliation 
Committee. Since the two sides could not agree, Sir Charles 
Doughty, the chairman, was asked to make an award. The 
increased wages will come into operation on the pay-day 
in the week beginning June 11th on earnings in the pre- 
vious week. 

Since the beginning of the war wage rates have been 
raised by an addition of 35 per cent to list rates and by an 
addition to flat rates of 16s. a week for adults and 9s. for 
juveniles, Earnings will now be approximately double those 
of September, 1939. It is estimated that the latest rise will 
mean an increase in labour costs of about £3,000,000 a year. 
It is understood that Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton Controller, 
is considering the revision of controlled prices for yarn 
and cloth in view of the prospective rise {n labour costs, 
and that the revised margins will be announced early in 
June. 

The cotton industry is suffering from an acute short- 
age of labour, which threatens serious difficulties in 
supplies of all cotton goods. It is reported that Mr Ernest 
Bevin has suggested that the employers should be pre- 
pared to establish a guaranteed wage of £4 a week for 
men and {2 15s. a week for women. This proposal is now 
being considered. 


* * * 


Bacon and Eggs 


The welcome announcement has been made that 
farmers are to receive larger rations for pigs and poultry. 
The allocations are to be increased by stages, beginning 
on June rst, until in May, 1946, rations will’ be calculated 
on the basis of one-third of pre-war numbers. In addition, 
the acreage deduction from rations will be discontinued on 
June 1st for pigs and on September rst for poultry, an 
the chick ration is to be restored on June Ist. 

These measures will have no immediate effect on out- 
put. They are by way of being preparatory to increases it 
is hoped to obtain from the early part of next year. The 
immediate task is the revision of pig and poultry breeding 
programmes to absorb the larger rations. 

The decision to increase domestic production of pig-meat 
and eggs has been taken partly because of the prospective 
world meat shortage. Thus there is no guarantee that the 
consumer will benefit from it. On the other hand, it is 
hoped that the allocation of eggs to ordinary consumers 
will be better this year than last, since larger imports are 
expected from Canada. 


x * * 


Agricultural Machinery 


_One of the reasons for the increased agricultural output 
during the war has been the more intensive use of machinery 
by and other arrangements, and the increase in the 
number of machines in use. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
just published returns of the numbers of certain types of 
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more important machines are shown in the . DMPA 
table. The figures are the estimated numbers ow aut : 
farmers, agricultural contractors, and county war agricy). 
tural executive committees. Unfortunately, it is not POssible 
———_————— 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN GREaT Britary 
Machine or Implement :— 1942 1944 
SN a ete Ok ne ta ely cs omic 116,825 179 70 
POT a insu aks chen eiasn ye teks das 465,425 466.9); Mmrhe fo 
Disc harrowS.......+--ee-eeeeeeenee 33,850 58 845 the Na 
Cultivators and grabbers ........1... 161,690 191 36 9 on 
Combined corn and fertiliser drills .... 8,200 12.6% y Shi 
Fertiliser distributors (over 5 ft. wide) 60,380 68,73) chair. 
DORMS GPE wo ccncsenenosnsss 37,030 53,44 
MN a cseseu ten nnabsrcvhetsiz.. 131,665 143.3) JPLANC 
Combined harvester-threshers ........ 1,000 2.50) ] 
SU SND. ane oes 0 U6 ca bees 29,505 37.71) 
5 issued 
to compare the detailed figures with the pre-war Position, 
but the number of tractors in use in 1939 is estimated ; Jae. 
55,000. aaa 
There is room for considerably greater mechanisation os 
British agriculture. The Ministry of Agriculture is sending 
a mission to the United States dnd Canada to obtain the BA 
latest information about agricultural machinery developmen 
work, and to study the general trend and state of mechanis- _ 
tion. The party will visit research centres and colleges, and tory R 
manufacturers and farmers during their three months’ sty Jae.“ 


in North America. They should return with valuable 
information, although the different size of the average fam 
in Britain and America nieans that, short of a reform o 
lay-out, some machines can only be of limited use here. 


* * * 
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New Crittall Finance 


_ When dealing some weeks ago with the projected 
installation of an important new light rolling mill by Dz- 
lington and Simpson Rolling Mills, it was pointed out tha 
this group was an associate of Crittall Manufacturing. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find that the latter company is 
now making an offer of new capital to its shareholders in 
order to provide a part at least of the necessary finance. 
The operation is to be combined with the repayment of 
some £800,000 odd of 44 per cent first mortgage deben- 
ture stock, which is repayable at 1074 and will call for 
£854,967. 

To provide the money, holders of existing ordinary 
shares are offered one new share of 5s. for every share now 
held at 22s. 6d. per share. As the current price is about 
38s., it can hardly be maintained that there is no e:ement 
of bonus in the terms, but Treasury consent has been ob- 
tained. The issue will raise £1,406,250 gross, leaving, after 
repayment of the debentures, some £550,000 in cash, It 38 
stated that the relief from the debenture service will pro 
vide savings equivalent to 20 per cent on the nominal value 
of the new ordinary capital to be issued—{312,500—and, 
as 20 per cent has been the ordinary dividend for each of 
the past three years, it should be possible at least to main- 
tain the rate on the increased capital. 


* * x 
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The tendency of the members of individual industrits 
to group themselves into associations and federations has 
been given a strong fillip during this, as during the last 
war. It still continues. The latest addition to the species 
the British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation, formed this 
week by over 150 firms in the industry. 

The inauguration of the new Federation was accom 
panied, as usual, with a statement of good intentions. Its 
primary object is to assist in the reorganisation of Br 
industry by the creation of . 

a fully organised industry to which Government direction cad 

be applied as a whole and not to a collection of competitive 

firms, big and small, each fighting the other for 1% very 

existence. 5 

What does all this mean? Does the new Federation 
really invite Government direction or is its real object 
control of prices—it is to ensure “fair trading” within the 
industry—and ‘the elimination of competition? In other 
words, is its cbject to be “enterprise,” with “ freedom 
to fix prices to the consumer? r 

True, the statement issued by the Federation also mem 
tions what should be the real objectives of trade associations 


(Continued on page 568.) 
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)MPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


DIVIDEND OF 17 PER CENT 
ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 

the National Bank of Egypt was held in 
» on the 27th ultimo. 
y Shamsy Pasha (the president) was in 
chair. ' 

LANCE-SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES L.E. MM. 
s SUED. «ese eeceeeceecereeres 122,000,000 000 


‘122,000,000 _ 000 
L.E. MM. 
6,240,583 308 

Ws and SECUTITIES ....+0e eee eeee 115,759,416 692 
122,000,000 000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





LIABILITIES 5 
Capital : L.E. MM. 
000 fully paid Sharesof £10 each 2,925,000 000 
utory Reserve Fund .........+.. 1,462,500 000 


DOPE... cscecetimhsawdeue 1,462,500 000 
ent, Deposit and other Accounts . 91,098,668 875 . 
stian Government ...........+-- 66,595,560 527 
UE - . 505 etyiaee ss noe 1,194,102 515 
lic Debt Special Account ........ 2,389,939, 652 
cet REE. waion on ens ay 22,769,860 959 
ues and Bills payable........... 397,076 371 
ion for payment of final dividend 
the rate ot 13 per cent. per annum 380,250 000 


t and Loss Account Balance..... 266,923 111 
tANOOS, CLC... cee ecccecesseees 
193,296,282 033 
ASSETS 
mument Securities and Securities 
aranteed by the Egyptian Govern- L.E. MM. 
Pn didincae<bupeeheehor ue atee 144,773,942 785 


NED 3 5k « ue eerie <d 602,372 029 
wes on Merchandise ........... 4,816,332 875 
ee 454,139 546 
y other Advances ...,....0...- 1,483,525 852 
Ecc nacw «Wee be kee 33,966 127 
Te tes a ti ae Ei a ak 125,000 000 
RES 17,001,784 777 


y at Call and at Short Notice.... 16,146,975 000 


BE. Notes... . L.E.5,291,554:250 
etNotes&Coin L.E. 212,788:769 


—— 5,504,343 019 
ts’ Liability for Acceptances, etc., 
2,353,900 023 


pt contra . 
"193,296,282 033 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 





L.E. MM- 
PMNS. cctescceatheceat See 18,977 868 
ON. 5 as ka eagecaecdoes 928,077 475 
im Dividend at the rate of 4 per 

I ca oes he 117,009 000 


ion for payment of final dividend 
de rate of 13 per cent. per annum 


S 380,250 000 
ee carmied forward 


266,925 111 


wx tet 11,228 454 


Profit for the year ended 3lst 
rember, 1944, after providing for 
tclation on buildings and furni- 
, lor rebate of discount, for L.E. MM. 


btful debts and contingencies... 1,447,439 069 
263,789 385 


‘brought forward from last year 
1,711,228 454 


HE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Past year was marked not only by 
brilliant military exploits of the Allies, 
~ by a series of international meetings, 
ch the Middle East Financial Con- 
‘ein Cairo, the International Labour 
“fence at Philadelphia, the Monetary 
rence at Bretton Woods and the 
nity Conference at Dumbarton Oaks 
"€ special emphasis. 
om conferences bear witness to the 
ae interdependence of political, 
. € and financial problems, which 
z greater importance as hostilities 
; cir close, and one can but hope 
Y have helped to establish among 
ah Spirit of solidarity, with which 
© Rot always imbued in the years 
ry seapede — and to open at last 
interest co-operation in the 
S Seen written on the question 
erlin = which have been ocnunniaed 
3 bh uring the war, giving rise to 
Se - misunderstanding. The di- 
of the subject are such that I can 


hardly deal with them on this occasion, but 
I should, nevertheless, like to stress in the 
first place that our creditor position is one 
of Strength, and, secondly, that the process 
of its liquidation is not dependent on skilful 
financial adjustments. 

I, therefore, think it prudent to confine 
ourselves to-day to the declarations of the 
responsible authorities in Great Britain and 
Egypt, who have let it be understood that 
the question is viewed by both countries in 
a spirit of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship which safeguards the interests of Egypt. 


COTTON CROP AND PRICES 


Last year’s cotton crop is estimated at 
4,483,000 cantars, including Scarto, that is 
some 914,000 more than the 1943 crop. The 
yield per feddan was 5.15 cantars, against 
only 4.90 in 1943. On the other hand, 
the average grade of the crop was slightly 
lower than the average of previous seasons. 

Official buying prices were 20 per cent. 
above those of 1943, and private trans- 
actions reached even higher levels. Stocks, 
as you know, are considerable, and at the 
end of February were estimated at 11,413,000 
cantars, or 1,109,000 larger than at the end 
of February, 1944. 

Last year’s rice and maize crop, compared 
with those of 1943, were superior both in 
quantity and yield. This was especially so 
in the case of maize, with an outturn of 
11,000,000 ardebs, against 9,800,000 the year 
before, and an average yield of nearly six 
ardebs per feddan, against five ardebs in 
1943. On the other hand, the millet 
harvest was not quite so favourable. The 
official prices of those fe>dstuffs were 8.25 
per cent. above those of 1943, and nearly 
three times higher than those of 1940. 

Favoured by the continued abnormal 
conditions due to the war, the country’s 
industrial production has been we!l main- 
tained and the deficiency in manufactured 
goods of foreign origin has thereby to some 
extent been met. Certain of our industries 
have accumulated considerable financial re- 
serves with a view to pursuing their activities 
after the war with renewed equipment. 
Industrial circles are accordingly already 
preoccupied with the possible effects of an 
eventual lowering of Customs duties through- 
out the world. Yet it is difficult to foresee 
to what extent this tendency will materialise 
in view of the complexity of the problems 
of every kind that it involves in each country. 


BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet which we have the 
honour to submit to you to-day shows 
marked expansion in our figures. Deposits 
by the public have reached the record 
figure of £E.91,000,000, while the Govern- 
ment balance now totals £E.66,500,000. 
These figures, which provide further evi- 
dence of the continued increase in the 
monetary resources of this country and at 
the same time bear eloquent testimony to 
the confidence enjoyed by the bark, impose 
upon us the responsibility of maintaining 
a position of such liquidity that even in the 
most adverse circumstances no difficulty 
would be experienced. 

You will observe that our money at call 
and funds with other banks amounted to 
no less than £E.33,000,000 at the end of the 
year, and I would again remind you that 
our securities include a very substantial 
holding of three months’ British Treasury 
bills and other early maturities, the interest 
yield on which is, of course, comparatively 
low. Our advances, on which we earn a 
higher rate of interest, are now relatively 
small, but we have obtained a fair share of 
the total business offering, although suitable 
opportunities for the employment of our 
funds have again been very limited. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SIR FRANCIS E. J. SMITH’S 
ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of this society was 
held in London on the 25th instant. 

The following address was submitted 
by the chairman, Sir Francis E. J. Smith: 
The net new life business, and the life 
premium income were virtually maintained 
at the 1943 level; surrenders occurred, only 
upon a yery low scale; expenses of manage- 
ment showed a further small reduction, 
and the life essurance fund rose, by about 
£120,000, to £16,121,606. 

Claims by death, from normal causes, 
produced a satisfactory mortality profit, but 
this margin was considerably more 
offset by the loss which resulted from fur- 
ther claims, amounting to just over 
£125,000, in respect of war service deaths 
and civilian casualties. The weight of these 
claims reflected the intensity and scope of 
the year’s war operations, and arose, in the 
ma‘n, from contracts issued upon an uncon- 
ditional basis prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. They raised the total of war claims 
paid, in the years 1940-44 inclusive, to a 
figure of over £550,000. 

I would like to draw special attention to 
the welcome improvement which occurred 
during 1944 in the gross and net interest 
income. The average gross rate of interest 
earned upon the society’s assurance funds 
rose by 3s. to £4 98. 7d. per cent., whilst 
the corresponding net rate increased by 2s. 
to £3 $s. 11d. per cent. The main sources 
of the increase in interest income were our 
property investments, including owned 
properties, mortgages and property com- 
pany dekxntures. 


THE FORTHCOMING BONUS 


I should jike, next, to refer to the 
prospects of the bonus to be declared one 
year hence. On the occasion of the last 
division of profits, which dealt .with the 
five-year period 1936-40, a bonus was de- 
clared in respect of the three years 1936-38, 
but no distribution was made in respect of 
the two years 1939 and 1940, so that, a 
year hence, we shall have to deal with 
the accrued bonus rights of a seven-year 
period. Each year, since 1940, the financial 
position of the society has, in the opinion 
of the directors, justified the continuance of 
payment of intermediate bonuses, upon 
policies terminating by death, maturity or 
surrender and such bonuses, upon the level 
of the last-declared scale, have been, and 
are now being, paid. All I can say at this 
stage, is that the directors have every hope 
that, a year hence, they will be able to 
announce the declaration of a satisfactory 
bonus, in respect of the seven years 1939-45 
inclusive. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


Year by year, at these meetings, I 
have laid stress upon the unique merits of 
life assurance and, to its undoubted peace- 
time attractions there may be added, under 
war conditions, not only the virtue, but the 
necessity, of personal saving. Moreover, it 
would appear obvious that this necessity 
of saving must fersist, and we look for- 
ward to being eble to devise and offer, 
when the present emergency is ended, new 
ang revised forms of policy, adapted to the 
changed .conditions, end designed not only 
to attract new entrants but also to convince 
our existing policyholders of the wisdom 
of increasing their stake in the society. 

In the meantime, to those of us who 
believe in the value of life assurance, it is 
most gratifying to find the flow of new 
business maintained so steadily in times 
when the number of our branches and of 
our outdoor staff is, of necessity, reduced to 
proportions which make it quite impossible 
for us to offer to our agents and connections 
the degree of attention and service to which 
we and they had become accustomed. I 
can assure them that their continued loyalty 
and support is warmly appreciated. 





. 
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THE 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ENTERPRISE AND THE OUTLOOK 
A PROSPECTUS FOR PEACE 
MR HALFORD REDDISH’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, was held on the 26th April. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
and managing director, Mr Halford W. L. 
Reddish, after dealing with the accounts, 
said : — 

Although I am confident that the com- 
pany is well equipped for a prosperous 
future in the post-war years, I must again 
sound a warning note as to the prospects 
for the current year. I cannot see any 
great expansion in the demand for cement 
until at least a year after the defeat of 
Germany. During 1944 there was a fur- 
ther substantial rise in production costs, 
due mainly to the increases in the price 
of coal. Under the authority of the Ministry 
of Works some adjustment of cement prices 
has now been made, and this will help us 
to a certain extent in 1945. 


CONVERSION SUCCESS 


Just before the end of the year we gave 
notice to repay on June 30, 1945, the whole 
of the £419,911 44 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock outstanding at December 
31, 1944, at the same*time offering to the 
stockholders the right to convert into a 
new 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock at 101 per cent. No less than 93.3 
per cent. of the old stock was converted, 
which I am told is a record success for 
this type of issue. The authorised amount 
of the new stock is £500,000, with the right 
to increase in certain circumstances to 
£750,000. We shall therefore have, as far as 
can be foreseen, adequate amounts of de- 
benture stock, preference shares, and ord- 
inary shares available for issue to finance 
extensions in the immediate post-war 


T10d. 

Since the date of the balance-sheet we 
have acquired a substantial portion of the 
share capital of Charles Nelson and Com- 
pany Limited, cement and lime manufac- 
turers, whose properties are adjacent to our 
own Southam Works in Warwickshire, 
issuing in exchange 25,000 preference shares 
of £1 each and £100,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. each credited as fully paid. 


PLANT EXTENSIONS 


We may be fairly confident that this year 
will see the beginning of the real turn- 
round of industry from war to peace, and 
you will, therefore, no doubt expect me to 
give you some account of the factors likely 
to influence the future of our company. 

Our plans for the extension of certain 
of our works cre completed and only await 
the word “go.” In this respect we are 
fortunate in that most of our present plant 
was installed only a year or two before the 
war, and is therefore modern both in con- 
struction and lay-out. The two completely 
new works which we built then were de- 
signed to accommodate the extensions 
which will be put in as soon as we are 
ab'e to get ahead. 

In this connection I think it only right 
to point out that for many years before 
the war it was the policy of the organised 
cement industry always to keep prodyic- 
tive capacity ahead of demand, and to 
plan for the future accordingly. The build- 
ing of new works and extensions of existing 
works has of course been suspended during 
the war years, anc this leeway will have 
to be made up in the immediate post-war 
period, when the capital cost of new plant 
will be so much geen Notwithstanding 
this, the cement industry hopes to achieve 
substantial reductions in the price of cement 
to the consumer when the t-war de- 
mand develops, because it is in a position 
to average the cost of new works and new 
extensions with the written-down values 
of existing plants. In the five years before 

the war obsolete plant with an annual 


capacity of less than 125,000 tons was 
scrapped, while efficient modern plant was 
installed with an annual capacity of 
2,250,000 tons. Had this not been done, the 
cement industry would not have been able 
to supply the cement needed for the war 
effort, nor would it be in a position to 
visualise reductions in price to the con- 
sumer when the post-war demand again 
enables it to reduce costs of production. 


COAL AND TRANSPORT 


But on the question of costs, I must 
draw attention to two factors outside our 
control which are bound to have a pro- 
nounced and cumulative effect on the 
future trend of costs and selling prices. 
In the first place comes coal, the biggest 
individual item in the cost of production. 
In one form or another, it takes some- 
thing like 8 cwt. of coal to make a ton 
of cement. In the last ten years the 
price of kiln fuel delivered to our works 


has been multiplied by three: it has 
doubled since 1939. _And there has been 
a considerable deterioration in quality. 


Further, I need scarcely point out that 
the price of coal also enters largely into 
the price of all our steel supplies and 
machinery. 

Secondly comes the question of trans- 
port, which also affects the cost to us of 
all coal, steel, and other supplies enter- 
ing the works, and is a very big item 
in the distribution of cement. It may not 
be generally realised that on average 
throughout the country about 20 per cent. 
of the cost of cement to the consumer is 
accounted for by the cost of transport 
from works to site. The cement industry 
is therefore profoundly interested in the 
future trend of transport costs. 

As far as the home market is con- 
cerned, the emphasis will quite rightly 
be on housing for the next year or two, 
and until that period has passed and 
other forms of constructional work can 
be undertaken it 
demand for cement in this country will 
reach the pre-war figures. 


NEED FOR CLEAR THINKING 


But the future of our company and of 
the industry to which it belongs is, of 
course, completely bound up with the 
future of our country, and that may well 
be shaped by our actions in the coming 
months. It is a time for clear thinking 
and stout hearts. I am an optimist, and 
I have great faith in the inherent common 
sense of our peoples, nourished, as it has 
been, by centuries of development and 
tradition, if the facts are put clearly 
before them. But I refuse to subscribe to 
the facile optimism of those false 
prophets who paint roseate pictures of 
Utopia round the corner, but fail to point 
- that there is one way, and one way 
only, 
worth having in this world, and that is 
by what it is too often, alas, unpopular in 
these days to describe as hard work. 

We have won’ the struggle for the right 
to survive as a nation. We have now to 
win the struggle for existence in a world 
which will expect us to pay for our essen- 
tial imports. richer and fuller 
standards of life to which we aspire can 
come only from cur own worthy endea- 
vours. e shall have in this country 
in the years to come an unparalleled 
opportunity for achievement, but we must 
be bold and enterprising. To substitute 
security for opportunity in the life of the 
individual, as we are tending to do, is no 
creed for an Englishman with blood in his 
veins and breath in his body. Indeed, 
without the opportunity and the incentive 
to individual effort, “security” will itself 
prove to be bat a mirage. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


It is the business of Government to 
govern—to see that conditions exist in 
which the flower of opportunity for all 
can flourish ; in which initiative and enter- 
prise and hard work, whether of brain 
or brawn, will bring their due reward ; in 
which every man, whatever his station in 


is unlikely that the- 


to the achievement of anything’ 
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THE E 
life, is encouraged to rise by the : . 
of his own endeavours. It is as true me TI: 
as ever it was that “whoever can make 

two blades of grass to grow where only 

one grew before deserves better of man. 

kind and does more essential service to 
his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” 

Let no one delude himself into think. 
ing that an easy time lies ahead. YW, 
shall pass from the period of blood ang 
tears, but the stark necessity for unre. 






mitting toil will be with us for a long The 
time to come. With a great part of oy Jmephone 4 
foreign investments gone, and therefore Meheld on 


much of the invisible exports upon which 
we relied for our food in the past no 
longer available, we shall be dependent 
after this war almost entirely on oy 
export trade for the means to pay for our 
necessary imports of food and of ray 
materials. 
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HARD WORK AHEAD 


If, therefore, we are to maintain 
reasonable standard of living, we mus 
produce more and produce cheaply—ang 
that means hard work. Production per 
man-hour in all industries must be 
increased, partly by the ruthless scrapping 
of obsolete machinery and the installa. 
tion of the most efficient plant in its 
place, partly by the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion and a growing pride in the job on 
the part of the operatives themselves, 
It cannot be too often emphasised 
that what really matters is not the amount 
of currency in the weekly pay envelope, 
or the £ s. d. appearing on the monthly 
pay cheque, or the amount of the 
dividend, but what in cold fact can b 
purchased therefor. It must be realised 
too, that the State as such has no funds 
apart from those it collects in one form 
or another by direct or indirect taxation 
from us all, and that lavish expenditure 
by the Government simply means that 
you and [I and every wage-earner are 
going to foot the bill between us, thus 
depreciating the real value of all 
incomes. Some alleviation as soon as is 
possible of the burden of taxation is an 
essential incentive to the _ revival 
peace-time industry. The excess profits 
tax, which is admitted on all sides to 
have been imposed for political reasons, 
and which is bad in principle and 
uneconomic in effect, must be removed. 

We have been forced to dissipate the 
accumulated wealth of centuries as the 
price of survival. We can replace that 
wealth, on which our standards of life 
depend, only by sheer hard work. Let 
us turn a deaf ear to the pseudo-intel- 
lectuals who chatter glibly of “full 
employment” and shorter working hours 
in the same breath. Work begets work; 
sloth, apart from its inherent dishonesty, 
can lead only to higher costs all ro 
ps further depression of the stan 

e. 


UNITY AND STABILITY 


Let us, then, demonstrate our conviction, 
when we shape our economic destiny 12 
the post-war world, that recognition 
the dignity and freedom of the individual 
is the essential requisite for success 10 


the difficult days which lie ahead; that 
anything whi seeks to crush tha 


individuality is despotism, whatever ™y 
be its fashionable name at the moment; 
= that we must shake off Se icy stip 
ureaucracy as soon as possible. _ 
There i nothing in all this which - 
lead us in this proud island to fear te 
future. A nation and empire which enter 
the war at the call of duty before it ~ 
itself attacked and later faced alone 
forces of evil for a whole year when i 
seemed lost need not be daunted by t 
magnitude of the task which confronts 
now. Above all.else we need 4 ne 
ance of unity and stability at nee, 7 
that we may go confidently forwar 
meet the future with wl 
“United thoughts and counsels, ©4 


“And hazard in the glorious ene 
prise.” 
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tn TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST, 
‘al LIMITED 

ro ROLE OF THE CAPITALIST TAXPAYER 

hink: BENEFIT TO THE STATE 

= SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S VIEW 

The ordinary general meeting of Tele- ment of sale and new licence are now 


































shone and General Trust, Limited, will be 


efor [Miineld on the 2nd proximo in London. 
vhich The following is the statement by Sir 
t no MiMAlexander Roger, K.C.LE., the chairman, 


ident 
our 
our 
raw 


srculated with the report and accounts: 
Profit at £120,463 has increased by 
£4,994. After charging £59,000 for in- 
rome-tax, and providing for the usual pre- 
ference and ordinary dividends, £77,175 is 
carried forward—an imcrease of £3,467. 
General investments have increased by 
{64,767. and investments in and loans to 
ubsidiary companies by £10,820. There is 


in a 
must 
—and 


Per MBean increase of £141,390 in cash. These 
__ be BiB reflect mainly the increase of £189,228 in 
Ping MF icans at call from subsidiary companies, 
- which amounted to £381,560. 
pera- Valuation of securities—The valuation 
b on aesnows an appreciation of 15.74 per cent., 
elves, Mcompared with 9.15 per cent.; 81.4 per 


cent. of the investments are in the British 
Empire, with 18.6 per cent. in foreign 


‘lope, HR countries. comprising mainly our interests 
nthly Min foreign telephone operating companies. 

the MGovernment stocks. debentures and loans 
se account for 14.0 per cent., preference 
al stocks (including subsidiaries) 16.8 per 


cent., ofd nary 40 9 per cent. and subsidiary 
ordinary 28.3 per cent. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 


Pa Portugal—Considering present-day diffi- 

all Me culties, the standard of service rendered by 
as is @™the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company 
is an [Bt its 64,000 stations has been well main- 
| of @Buined. The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
rofits Mi Company, with which the trust has been 


associated for many years, continues to 
derive much benefit from the specialised 
knowledge and experience of the trust’s 


re Personnel and its connections in all 
"the Mijbranches of the telephone business. Given 
that PBsuitable and stable conditions there is 
' life Mebundant evidence of the prospects for ex- 
_ Let BB pansion and development. 

intel- Venezuela——The Nacional Company of 
"full Venezuela, in which the trust has a sub- 
~~ Telegha a both direct and through 
resty, fa operties, Limited, continues 


is steady progress, and had nearly 39,000 
sations at December 31st last. The shortage 
of material remains a difficulty, but some 
eichange equipment is in process of manu- 

¢, which will help to relieve the 


—y Psition, and it is hoped that this will 
7 of Prove to be the forerunner of further addi- 

n Uons as the war situation eases. 

ridual West I . ° ° 

ss in M.. % Indies—In spite of maintenance 
that tes, which have seriously increased . 
that er over five years of “make do and 
may end,” efficient management under the 
nent ; ¢ of our able consulting engineers 


ip of I has avoided any breakdown in the service 
the various operating companies. The 
= in Trinidad, Barbados and Jamaica, 
: _8iVe service tO some 19,300 stations, 
¢ still seriously overloaded, and it is 










+ was . 

2 the Bye that with the improvement in the 
n all _ Situation a speedy release of essential 
y the fCZPment and supplies required for the 
nts t relief and extension of the systems will be 
ian Permitted by the supply authorities. 

e, 


JAMAICA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


1 oe hegotiations for the purchase of the 
ae ernment telephone system, 

which I r 
been finally 


eferred last year, have not yet 
concluded, but a draft agree- 





approaching their final stages, and, if 
agreed, will be presented for ratification to 
the new House of Representatives which 
was recently elected under the new con- 
stitution of Jamaica. 

I am more than ever convinced that the 
establishment of comprehensive and effi- 
cient telecommunications throughout the 
West Indies is essential for the full social 
and economic development of the various 
communities; and I think it will be to the 
everlasting credit of the United Kingdom 
that, on top of the tremendous efforts and 
sacrifices made for the prosecution of the 
war, great sums have been allocated for 
Colonial development. 

I am sure our friends in the West Indies 
realise just what a strain this imposes on 
the British taxpayer, and will recognise the 
necessity for Britain to regain and expand 
her business—home, Colonial and inter- 
national—in post-war years. It is only 
thus that the British taxpayer—the man 
who provides the money—will be able to 
meet his obligations. 

General.—The management of the trust, 
in spite of the difficulties occasioned by 
over five years of war, remains keenly 
alive to the acquisition of new business, 
and we continue to investigate all reason- 
able possibilities. 


CAPITALISM—SAVINGS AND TAXATION 


For two successive years I have shown, 
within the confines of a company address, 
that, whether we like it or not, we have 
become, through hard-earned savings, a 
nation of capitalists to a degree never 
hitherto reached or even dreamed of. The 
movement goes steadily on, in spite of the 
tremendous figures already achieved, with 
over £700,000,000 saved by the small in- 
vestor alone in the past twelve months, 
while the total of small savings since 1939 
has reached the astounding figure of 
£3,440,000,000. 

These savirgs relate to deposits with the 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, 
Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds. 
The Post Office depositors alone number 
about 19,000,000, while some 17,500,000 of 
the public hold Savings Certificates. In 
addition, vast increases have occurred in 
Government borrowing, and total National 
Debt has risen from £8,301,000,000 in 
1939 to £22,416,000,000 to-day. All this 
has been found possible under the British 
system of private enterprise. 

Capitalism is not confined to investors 
in Government stocks. One out of every 
thrée house occupiers in England and 
Wales owns his house. Even larger num- 
bers own their own furniture, and in nor- 
mal times, if not now, a bicycle, a motor- 
car, an insurance policy, an investment in 
a garage, a shop, and a thousand other 
things acquired out of savings. 


A NATION OF CAPITALISTS 


Not long ago capitalists were small in 
number; but to-day they embrace the 
entire nation; a nation which at the same 
time has become a nation of taxpayers, each 
citizen contributing according to his means. 
It can be said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no man, woman or child now 
escapes taxation in one form or another, 
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either by direct taxation on his income, on 
earnings, on savings and investments, or 
by indirect taxation wrapped up in the 
purchase ana consumption of goods. 


I have been looking at the returns of 
Government ordinary revenue and expen- 
diture for the year to March 31st last, and 
I devoutly wish that every capitalist and 
taxpayer in the country would study and 
understand them. Ordinary revenue 
amounted to £3,238 millions and expendi- 
ture to £6,058 millions. The deficit of 
£2,820 millions was covered by borrowing. - 


Of the total revenue of £3,238 millions, 
£1,900 millions was raised by way of 
income-tax, surtax, and excess profits tax, 
while £1,076 millions came from customs 
and excise duties. Estate duties and motor 
vehicle duties accounted for £140 mil- 
lions, stamps and wireless licences {£22 mil- 
lions, while miscellaneous receipts were 
£99 millions. Almost all of it came 
directly or indirectly from the capitalist- 
taxpayer—from the entire nation—and 
practically none of it arose from income on 
assets owned by the State. 


It is significant that surtax produced 
only £74,000,000, which represents less 
than 23 per cent. of the total revenue 
raised and is the smallest amount pro- 
duced during the past three years. The 
ordinary income-tax payer has jumped 
from 3,800,000 in 1938-39 to at least 
11,000,000, while he contributed 
£1,316,000,000, against £335.901,000 in the 
year to March 1, 1939. These are tre- 
mendous facts and they put beyond any 
shadow of doubt or argument that the 
State and its purse, the Treasury, have 
practically no funds wherewith to meet 
expenditure from any other source than 
the capitalist-taxpayer. 


DEMOCRATISATION OF WEALTH 


The democratisation of wealth has come 
to stay, but it must carry with it a universal 
sense of responsibility of ownership and of 
obligation to put the best we Know into 
our jobs. It must not be supposed that 
with the extension of social services the 
need for the continuation of personal 
saving vanishes. The necessity for saving 
—the bread and butter necessity—for 
working, earning and saving to replenish 
capital used in the war remains, and it 
must never be forgotten that you and I— 
the taxpayer-capitalists—are the only source 
from which it can come. 


If the true position were thoroughly 
grasped it would lead to the question 
whether the new world promised recklessly 
by the planners was going to result in 
Parliament demanding still more from the 
taxpayer or whether his burden of taxes 
will be lessened. This is a question that 
every e’ector should have clearly and cate- 
gorically answered by his member of Par- 
liament or the candidate who aspires to 
that very responsible and onerous position. 
It is your money, your possessions, and 
your way of life that the planner is plan- 
ning to deal with. 

Following the resignation of Mr L. D. 
Bennett, we were very pleased to invite 
Mr C. E. Bailey to join the board., He 
has for many years been associated with 
the trust as managing director of its asso- 
ciated company, the Nacional Telephone 
Company of Venezuela, and his wide ex- 
perience of telephone operations and his 
great abilities will be invaluable to us. 


Once again I would like you to join me 
in a special tribute to our staffs at home 
and overseas for their loyal and unsparing 
efforts. The burden upon those at home 
remains particularly heavy, but is being 
cheerfully borne, and our sincere thanks are 
due to everyone concerned. ; 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


POSITION OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 


COMPOUND BONUS FOR SIX YEARS 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 25th instant, 
in London. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest J. P. 
Benn, Bt., circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Since the last general meeting of mem- 
bers the Board has been strengthened by 
the election of Major T. E. Baring, whose 
appointment is now submitted for confirma- 
tion. 

The balance-sheet, life assurance account, 
and the actuary’s valuation all disclose a 
position of quite exceptional strength, on 
which the directors have felt justified in 
declaring a compound bonus of 25s. per 
cent. for the six years ended 31st December, 
1944, and an interim bonus at the same 
rate for the current year. The bonus, 
taken in conjunction with our premium 
rates, puts a United Kingdom policy in the 
very _forefront of reliable investments, 
whether considered from the viewpoint of 
cost or return. The mortality experience 
of the two triennial periods has enabled the 

to recommend on additional 2s. to 
the rate of bonus payable to certain mem- 
bers of the temperance section. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


The rates of interest announced in the 
directors’ report are calculated on the book 
value of your property and investments, 
would be appreciably lower if these were 
written up by current market prices, and 
are much above the rates now obtainable 
on new money. 

Our overseas investments form just over 
10 per cent. of our fund, as compared with 
nearly one-quarter in pre-1914 days. There 
is scope here for prudent investment in 
securities where the yield is commensurate 
with the risk. Our investment of nearly 
£7,000,000 in British Government and 
Government guaranteed securities reflects 
the not inconsiderable part we have 
played in aiding the war effort, but we can- 
not pretend that this investment gives us 
the yield we need. It is interesting to 
recall how one of my predecessors, Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, always emphasised the 
absence of British Government securities 
from our portfolio, until the start of the 
first world war. Our holding of ordinary 
shares accounts for approximately one- 
seventh of our assets and ensures to us an 
appropriate share in the prosperity of 
the country. 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 


The vastly swollen National Debt now 
amounts to 45 per cent. of the total value 
of private property in this country, and 
more than a third of it is callable within 
a year. This cannot be considered a healthy 
condition, and emphasises the urgency of 
a halt in the orgy of spending and the 
piling up of public commitments. The 
unrivalled stability of Britain has always 
depended upon the successful balancing of 
the Budget, and that dependence will be 
of even greater importance in the days to 
come. 

As new-fangled theories, one after 
another, prove to be unworkable, the City 
of London is steadily regaining its pre- 
eminence as the historic repository of 
wisdom and experience in monetary matters. 


THE SAVING HABIT 


A post-war aim of first importance will 
be to perpetuate the saving habit deve- 
loped with such gratifying success in the 


last few years. Saving is essential in war- 
time, but to refrain from or defer spending 
and consumption must always be an 
essential part of the process of progress. 
It will be necessary to find new savers to 
replace any who from force of circumstances 
are obliged to encash Savings Certificates 
and other Government obligations, and, in 
addition, to rebuild capital assets of all 
descriptions lost or damaged by war. In 
this connection life assurance has a great 
part to play and may be regarded not only 
as a personal necessity but also as a 
national service. 

There is a great deal to be said for 
cheap money—meaning thereby good 
money at a low rate of interest—but 
there is also much that needs saving on 
the other side of the argument. Thrift, as 
a social service, is entiticd to a just reward. 
Too much attention can be given to large 
public financial transactions and too little 
thought to the millions of individuals and 
the hundreds of thousands of small traders 
whose need is for money with good pur- 
chasing power. The sum of the business 
of all the little people transcends in amount 
and importance the large-scale schemes 
which tend to monopolise public attention. 
We can never thrive on “cheap and nasty ” 
money and should take care that reckless 
expenditure is not encouraged by facilities 
for borrowing on artificial terms. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The numbers and ameunts of new 
policies issued during 1944 show a satis- 
factory advance, especially when the care 
with which proposals are examined is 
remembered. As will be seen from the 
directors’ report, no less than £260,000 of 
such a made to us were declined, 
postponed, or for other reasons not com- 
pleted, indicating to some extent the safe- 
guarding of existing members by the skilful 
caution of our officials. 

For reasons beyond our control it became 
necessary to move the fiead office of the 
institution, and we are now quite near to 
London Bridge, where we were so 
happily located for the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. We were unable to 
escape a degree of dislocation and delay, 
but thanks to magnificent staff work incon- 
venience to members was reduced to small 
proportions. We were fortunate in possess- 
ing a fine modern city building at 33, Grace- 
church-street, and are already deriving 
some .benefit from its well-planned work- 
ing facilities. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY AND HOUSING 


Like other offices, we are taking our, due 
place in the plans announced by the Bank 
of England to provide finance for indus- 
trial reconstruction. In addition we are 
proceeding with our own debenture-cum- 
policy scheme, which, started before the 
war, has already proved its worth to 
medium-sized manufacturing concerns. 

I am happy to report that we have 
resumed business under our popular house 
purchase scheme, and stand ready to take 
our full share of the post-war housing 
problems. 

_ Fire and general business—Our sub- 
Si » the United Kingdom Fire and 
Accident Insurance Comnany, L‘mited, con- 
tinues to give us satisfaction, and, as our 
members avail themselves of the facilities 


offered, is an ever-growing source of. 


rofit to them in a double way. They 

efit a . a supplied by the 
company a rom the profits a i 

to the mutual funds of the a 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general court of 7, 
London Assurance will be held, on the oth 
proximo, in London. ' 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Governor, Mr R. Qj, 
Hambro, circulated with the accounts:_ 

I will refer first to the life departmen, 
The volume of net new business, that js 
sums assured net of reassurances, for the 
year 1944 amounted to £2,034,83Q, being 
an increase over the previous year 9 
£282,121 The annual premium income »: 
£893,794 shows:a slight decrease of £114 
compared with 1943. 

The year 1945 is the last year of anothe 
quinquennial period, and customary pra. 
tice will be followed. In the early pan 
of next year we will be issuing the usy| 
valuation, and there is nothing at this 
moment which would lead me to believe 
other than that we will then declare 2 
bonus compatible with existing conditions 
Further than this it would probably be 
injudicious for me to go. For the present 
we are continuing the payment of interim 
bonus, and the usual intimations have 
appeared in the Press and elsewhere indi- 
cating what we are doing. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Fire Department has once again 
exhibited a great deal of strength, and 
shows at £2,796,999, am increase in pre- 
mium income during the year of £198,441. 
Claims paid and outstanding during the 
year are 45.9 per cent. ¢compared with 
46.4 per cent. The one diificult territory 
which has been a non-contributor to our 
profit position’ in the year of account is 
the United States of Anferica. 

The Accident Department, with a pre- 
mium income of £1,381,860, shows an 
increase over the previous year of £61,652. 
Claims paid and outstanding at £661,737 
show a decrease of 2.1 per cent., the figure 
this year being 47.9 per cent. compared 
with 50 per cent. in the previous year. 

The Marine Account shows a decrease 
in premium income of £510,915, the com- 
parative figures being: 1943, £2,249,585: 
1944, £1,738,670. Claims paid, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurances and salvages, totl 
£1,001,084, which is a decrease over the 
previous year of £104,258. Expenses of 
management and overseas taxation, repre- 
sent 10.9 per cent. of the premium income, 
compared with 6.4 per cent. in the previous 
year. 

The profit and loss account opening 
balance is £1,215,649 To this have to be 
added interest, dividends and rents, less 
income tax, £205,578 and the transfers 
from fire account £122,726, marine account 
£500,000 and accident account £242,652. 
There is also a small amount on account 
of transfer fees of £123. These figures 
show a total of £2,286,728. There 18 2 
provision for taxation of £750,000 which 
is an equal amount to that which we 
reserved in the previous year’s accounis. 
After taking all debits into consideration, 
the profit and loss account closes with 4 
balance of £1,290,937, being an increase 0” 


. the amount brought in of £75,288. 


£9,000,000 IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


In the balance-sheet the most noratie 
change during the year is an increa 
£844,698 in our holding in British Govern 
ment Securities, which for the general _ 
alone now amounts to £5,287,50!, 4 fem 
equivalent to 47.4 per cent. of the 10 
investments of the fund. Taking the ‘we 
funds together, our total holding 
eee a aearunes ng at 

9,000,000. e total premiun 
for the year 1944, including the life - 
ment, is £6,829,933 and our total po 
exceed £28,000,000. The year 1944, oad 
larly with all its war-time predecesso™ 
has had difficulties associated with 
conditions, and it is my confident hope a 
the year 1945 shall be freed, in part 


least, of the difficulties in that we will se 
the cessation of European hostilities. 
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JOSEPH NATHAN AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


9 


PROJECTED POST-WAR EXPANSION 


MR. ALEC NATHAN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fi'th annual general meeting of 
joseph Nathan and Co., Limited, was held, 
on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr Alec Nathan, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided, and the following is his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts :-—— 

As long as excess profits tax is 100 per 
cent, the profit and loss account can show 
but little change from that of the preceding 
war years. The net profit is £77,563, which, 
when added to the amount brought forward 
—{32,985—leaves an amount availab‘e for 
distribution of £110,548. After making pro- 
vision for dividends and placing £20,000 to 
general reserve, there remains £39,548 to be 
carried forward. ‘The only change in the 
balance-sheet which ca'ls for explanation is 
due to the sale of the Greenford property 
wo our subsidiary company, Glaxo Labora- 
tories, Limited, which has resulted in a 
reduction of £270,000 under the heading 
of freehold land and buildings, with a cor- 
responding increase in investments in sub- 
sidiary Companies. 

The sinking fund policies, which were 
taken out to provide a nucleus of funds for 
replacing these buildings at the end of 
their useful life, were at the: same time 
sold to Glaxo Laboratories, Limited; this 
accounts for most of the decrease in the 
value of sundry investments. A small irf- 
crease in income, less slightly lower ex- 
penses other than tax, results in an in- 
creased profit, before tax, of £3,540. The 
increase in the provision for taxation is 
partly due-to the payment last year of the 
ordinary dividend on a free tax basis. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES, LIMITED 


Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, have ex- 
perienced another year when demand for 
the foods, the medical products, and the 
pharmaceutical preparations has far ex- 
ceeded the company’s capacity to supply. 
The utilisation of labour and other re- 
sources uport work of national priority, in- 
cluding the manufacture of penicillin, has 
acted as a brake upon the development of 
several projects, important in the interests 
of the comany. Moreover, it has caused a 
reduction in the quantity of s issued 
for sale through retail and other channels 
to the general public. 

The company’s goodwill with doctors 
and pharmacists rema‘ns high. Anyone 
distant from the comp'ex problems of 
running a manufacturing and distributing 
business dur’ng war-time must find it diffi- 
cult to realise that their particular demands 
cannot always be met; and yet they remain, 
with very few exceptions, tolerant. The for- 

ce of our customers, particularly of 
a several public, is very greatly appre- 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
VITAMIN D 


Let me refer now to the 21st annlver- 
‘ary of an occasion which was of very 
special importance to the company. It is 

on 21 years ago since vitamin D was 

t prepared in a form suitable for use in 
medical practice, and introduced under the 
fame of “QOste'in.” Glaxo Laboratories 
Were pioneers of vitamin D. It should give 
= putts pleasure to recall the debt 
wh; to those engaged in the early work, 
=. was of such significance to the coun- 
= as well as to your company. It took 
aa ume for the nutritional importance 

vitamin D to be fully realised. To-day, 
D wer, rot only is the addition of vitamin 
fics  uarearine compu'sory, but various 


rece ee, Sa 
brbles and expectant Sotho 


Produce Businesses.—The produce busi- 
nesses, by reason of control and fixation 
of prices, together with the fact that there 
has been a continuous suction of demand 
for morz go-ds than are ava lable, and lastly 
because they are economically and effi- 
ciently managed and directed, have had a 
satisfactory and profitable year. 


New Zealand—The war has made 
trading increasingly difficult, w'th its 
necessary controls both in regard to im- 
ports and exports; neverthe'ess, our staff 
have, much to their credit, surmounted all 
difficulties, and the profit from the busi- 
ness is a little better than in the previous 
year. 


FUTURE POLICY 


Until the termination of the war it is 
not possible to interpret future p'ans into 
Positive action, nor is it possible to do 
much future planning until the Govern- 
ment defines and declares its policy. While 
the excess profits tax is a necessary war 
measure, its incidence at its present high 
rate is a deterrent to enterprise and initia- 
tive. That tax should either be substan- 
tially reduced or eliminated as soon as 
possible—such an action would materially 
stimulate the — and development of 
the export trade. 


Our post-war policy and plans call for 
a further extension of the activities of 
Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, both at home 
and overseas. We have already undertaken 
considerable responsibilit es for the produc- 
tion of penicillin and the further develop- 
ment both of our food and pharmaceutical 
trade will necessitate extensive building 
operations and renewal of plant and 
machinery which will make considerable 
calls upon our capital resources. 


Our long-standing policy of conserva- 
tion and concentration of these resources, 
which, as you ae well aware, has been 
operating for many years, will, we are satis- 
fied, enable us to meet our immediate 
requirements under these headings. The 
development of this policy to its fullest 
extent, as and when circumstances permit, 
will provide the means by which we shall 
be able to carry cut our post-war plans on 
a sound financial basis. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


Our thanks are due to the staff both at 
home and abroad. In face of almost in- 
superable difficulties, not the least of 
which is the perpetual strain of five years 
of war, they have played the vital part 
in making it possible to show continu- 
ously satisfactory results. In relation to 
this matter, it should be stressed that our 
export business is of primary importance, 
and all of us are indebted to those overseas 
who, separated from the home office all 
these years, have managed to keep the 
business alive and ready to expand when 
we have a measure of freedom. 


We hope that in this coming year we 
shall have the pleasure and privilege of wel- 
coming back the many hundreds of those 
members of the staff who are serving in the 
Forces in all parts of the world. 


The insurance against the future is in 
the fact of the past control and direction 
of the business. Having safely gu'ded the 
business through the manifold difficulties 
and obstacles during the greatest war in 
history it should give our stockholders 
assurance that when peace comes their 
business w'!l have increased its reputation, 
with enhanced gocdwi'l and prestige, as a 
servant of the community. 


The report and accouns were adopted. 
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MANGANESE, BRONZE AND 
BRASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR. J. C. COLQUHOUN’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of the Manganese Bronze and 
B.ass Co., Ltd., was held, on the 2oth in- 
stant, at Aldwych House, Aldwych, Lon- 
don, W.C., Mr J. C. Colquhoun (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: At the end of the 
year under review Mr E. A. Mearns re- 
linquished his appointment as_ joint 
managing director, and has since resigned 
from the board He had held that appoint- 
ment since 1932, and I would like here to 
put on record our appreciation of the ser- 
vice which he rendered to the company 
during his period of office. Mr A. T. 
Thorn, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.N.A., who 
jo.ned the board on January Ist this year 
and comes up for re-election at the meet- 
ing, has been appointed joint managing 
director of the company. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profit for the year before providing 
for taxation is £151,161, againsct £230,405 
for 1943, the decrease being due to changes 
in the armament production programme 
during the year. The provision for taxation 
is £104,000, against £172,500. The full 
estimated provision for taxation on all 
profits to date has been made, but the pro- 
vision shown in the appropriation account 
is somewhat more than the amount truly 
applicable to 1944 profits owing to adjust- 
ments on prior years. For this reason the 
surplus remaining after providing for divi- 
dends is only £5,519, against £16,263. The 
final dividends proposed are set out in the 
directors’ report and make 2§ per cent. for 
the year on the Ordinary shares after pay- 
ing the 73 per cent. Preference dividends. 
These are the same as in the previous year. 

In the balance sheet it will be noticed 
that the surplus of current assets now 
stands at £130,531, an increase of £16,003 
in the year. Fixed assets, after writing off 
£20,678 for the year, are valued at 
£187,696, against £198,180 a year ago, 
capital expenditure for the year being below 
average. Trade investments remain the 
same and total net assets are increased by 
the surplus for the year to £330,388. 


TRANSFER OF PROPELLER WORKS 


Shareholders will no doubt be interested 
to learn, now that censorship regulations 
have been relaxed, that the marine pro- 
peller works was transferred to Birkenhead 
in the winter of 1940-41 as a result of 
bomb damage to the old London works. 
Preparation had been made beforehand in 
case such an emergency should arise, and 
no ship was kept waiting for a propeller 
throughout this critical period. The new 
site, where the factory will now remain, is 
more spacious and has room for further ex- 
pansion if necessary. I need hardly say that 
this section of your business has played an 
important réle during the war. The 
wrought side also—extruding, rolling and 
forg:ng—as well as the “ Oilite” self-lubri- 
cating bearing and powder metallurgy 
business, have made valuable contributions. 
In this connection it is a pleasure to have 
this opportunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation of the work of the staff and of 
thanking all servants of the company for 
so willingly working at high pressure for 
so long. 

In the current year some further, reduc- 
tion in output for war requirements must 
be expected. Any reliable forecast of 
results during the transition period is 
impossible, but the change from war pro- 
duction to peace-time production involves 
no major changes in plant and equipment 
or processes, and we are in a position to 
supply our products immediately to re- 
turring markets. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividends recom- 
mended were approved. 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


FINANCING INDUSTRY IN POST-WAR PERIOD 
MR. JAMES PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Alliance Trust Company, 
Limited, was held on the 27th instant, at 
the Company’s Office, Meadow House, 64, 
Reform Street, Dundee, Mr. James Prain, 
LL.D. the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman’s statement, which had 
been circulated with the report and 
accounts, was taken as read dnd was as 
follows. 

You will observe from the annual report 
that your directors have invited Mr. T. H. 
H. Walker to join the board. The com- 
pany is fortunate in securing Mr. Walker’s 
services and I_am confident that his wide 
experience will be of great value to us. 


YEAR’S RESULTS AND DIVIDEND 


The accounts for the past year show a 
further improvement in gross revenue, 
which at £699,700 is higher by some 
£32,000 than the amount collected in the 
previous year. Against this the amount 
we have set aside to meet future taxation 
is greater by some £40,000, with the result 
that net revenue is somewhat below that 
of a year ago. On this question. of taxa- 
tion I might explain that owing to our 
remaining interests in mortgages and land, 
apart from investments in stocks and shares, 
the basis on which this company is assessed 
for tax is one which brings into account 
items of a capital nature. This has afforded 
the Company certain benefits in the past, 
but in the current year it is not anticipated 
that any relief from this source will be 
forthcoming. The result then is that after 
making full provision under this head and 
for the prior claims of the debenture and 
preference stockholders, there is available 
out of the revenue of the year an amount 
equivalent to 354 per cent on the ordinary 
stock, which shows the proposed dividend 
of 25 per cent to be amply covered by 
earnings. 


VALUE OF SECURITIES 


Market values of securities have again 
risen substantially during the year and are 
now at a level comparable with the boom 
period of 1928/1929. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that a valuation of the company’s 
investments at 31st January would show a 
very large surplus over the book value. 
I must repeat what I have femarked on 
earlier occasions that this appreciation, 
impressive though it might be on paper, 
does not have any great significance for us 
as it does not. offer any promise of increas- 
ing returns. 


QUESTION OF CAPITAL FOR POST-WAR 
INDUSTRY 


In all probability industry as a whole will 
be in the transition stage to peace-time con- 
ditions in the near future. Whether the 
country emerges from that stage success- 
fully will depend on the degree of realism 
we bring to bear on our problems. It will 
be admitted that for a highly industrialised 
couptry such as this, dependent for our 
existence on our expoft trade, the main- 
tenance of productive efficiency is of the 
first importance ; it follows that if industry 
is to succeed in producing wealth sufficient 
to maintain the present or a higher standard 
of living, capital must be forthcoming to 
provide the most modern equipment. Too 
little attention is paid to this aspect, I think, 
in our post-war planning which so far has 
been concerned more with unproductive 
expenditure, surely a matter of secondary 
importance. The necessity for a constant 

ow of capital into industry has been 
realised much more clearly by those who 
are likely to be our principal competitors. 


ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION 


The higher production per man-hour 
which obtains for example in American 
industries in general is the result, to some 
extent, of a larger expenditure on and 
more intelligent employment of modern 
labour-saving machinery. In this country 
the effect of legislation has been to starve 
industry of the funds it should have retained 
for its maintenance and development and 
to discourage capital investment. Recently, 
it is true, there has been some recognition 
of the inadequacy of the existing allowances 
for depreciation but such recognition is 
both tardy and insufficient. omething 
much more far-reaching and constructive 
is called for. As a first step I would wish 
to see a more equitable and less crippling 
form of taxation in place of the present 
Excess Profits Tax, which bears so unfairly 
on those industries without the allowance 
of a reasonable standard of profits in the 
years arbitrarily fixed on for that purpose 
and whose equipment has been exhausted 
in Government service and other necessary 
work. This tax may have been thought 
expedient six years ago in time of crisis, 
but now I feel expediency should give way 
to something much more equitable. , 


CORPORATION FOR FINANCING 
INDUSTRY 


I might mention one recent development 
which has for its object the provision of 
finance for industry—the formation of a 
corporation for that purpose. It is proposed 
that. the funds be subscribed by financial 
institutions including the Investment 
Trusts. It is, as I have remarked, of the 
first importance that capital should be 
available for industry and on that. ground 
it is right that this company should sup- 
port such an undertaking. ‘That it should 
be thought necessary—and I believe it is 
necessary—to form this corporation, must 

ring it home to us how serious this question 
of the industrial equipment of this country 
will become if left to any administration 
which is more concerned with dividing the 
— eggs than with keeping the goose 

ve. 

With these uncertainties in mind one 
cannot make any forecast, but I am hopeful 
that in our next annual report the results 
will compare not unfavourably with those 
of the past year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously accepted. 


CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 


The forty-third ordinary general meetin 
of Camp Bird, Limited, was held, on he 
25th instant, in London, Mr F. W. Baker 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s review circulated with the 
accounts: The profits for the year amounted 
to £21,824. The break-up value of the 
company’s shares at December 31st last 
was IIs. 9d. per share. 

West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, an- 
nounces that a mining lease has been 
granted, dnd a new company, West Drie- 
fontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
has been re stered in South Africa. The 
operating subsidiary of Lake George Min- 
ing Corporation, Limited, reported a suc- 
cessful year to June 30, 1944. During the 
year the Fresnillo Company paid two divi- 
dends, and Mexican Corporation, Limited, 
in turn ee one dividend of 1s. per share, 
The Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion, Limited, reports that the resumption 
of dividend pavments depends entirely on 
the date at which the scale of operations 
can be increased. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, UF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF LABOUR SHORTAGE 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Toronto. 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman and 
president), in the- course of his addres 
said: During 1944 we produced 284,701,556 
Ibs. of nickel in all forms from al! source 
which compares with 296,438,177 lbs. in 
1943. The decrease from 1943 was dy 
entirely to lack of manpower in Cang 
which amounted at times to approximately 
2,000 men or about 13 per cent. of the 
requisite force. 


COPPER OUTPUT 


Copper produced in 1944 in all forms 
and from all sources was 310,468,465 lbs, 
comparable with 318,598,596 Ibs. in 1943, 
and now that the war w.th Germany js 
closing, the revival of commercial business 
with the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe, must be actively pushed. It js 
indeed unfortunate that except for war 
time arrangements, Canada’s copper is 
barred from the United States, ow 
adjacent and economic market, by a duty 
of 4 cents per pound. It is in Canada’s 
interest that the Government at Ottawa 
should endeavour to bring about a removal 
of this trade barrier. 

At the close of 1944, current assets 
totalled $132,861,730, and after deducting 
therefrom current liabilities of $26,151,119, 
working capital was $106,710,611, com- 
pared with working capital of $96,935,202 
on 31st. Dec., 1943, an_ increase of 
$9,775,409. Of this increase $6,861,423 is 
represented by higher holdings of cash, 
short-term securities and Government 
securities which aggregated $70,947,443 on 
31st Dec., 1944, compared with $64,086,020 
at the end of 1943. 

Capital expenditures 


in 1944 were 


$4,652,127, as compared with $5,445,248 in . 


1943 and with $12,009,497 in 1942. The 
amount required for 1945 will approximate 

000,000. Of the 1944 expenditure, 
approximating $3,000,000 was applied in 
the War Expansion Programme of the 
Canadian plants. In order to complete this 
entire work there remains to be expended 
approximately $4,000,000, principally re- 
quired for mine development and mune 
equipment. In this connection it will be 
recalled that by agreement with the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
we are amortising $25,000,000 of thes 
expenditures over a five-year period. | 
this amount $20,000,000 had been applied 
by the end of 1944. 


VENEZUELAN EXPLORATION 


As I have previously reported to you, 
nickel is one of the most widely dis- 
seminated elements in the earth’s crust, 
but compared with other metals the work- 
able concentrations are limited. It 3 
essential that the uses which research has 
created for nickel throughout the world 
be assured of stable and adequate sources 
of supply for many years to come. a 
the circumstances, this company 1s Con 
stantly on the alert to detect nickel ore 
deposits of sufficient importance to justify 
commercial development. ; 

During the year one of the deposits 
inspected by the company’s geologists x 
evidence of justifying exploration. 4 
have secured the exclusive exploration an 
mining rights and are making the a. 
sary investigations by core drilling a 
trenching to determine whether the deposit, 


which is located in Venezuela, — 
America, is suitable for commerc 
development. 


In conclusion, I am able to say that we 
face the future with confidence and that 
we believe the “trend of sales growth 10 
the nickel industry” will continue, - 
with proper research, advertising and sell 


ing activities will assure satisfactory CO 
sumption of our many products in a Wor 
at peace. 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS), 
LIMITED 


MR H. A. HOLMES’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited was held, on the 27th 
instant, at the company’s offices, Oxford 
Street, London, W., Mr H. A. Holmes 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts, which was taken as 


tne trading profit of Selfridges Limited, 
as shown in the attached accounts, after 
making provision for depreciation of lease- 
holds, fixtures and plant and £25,000 for 
deferred repairs, is £400,766 as compared 
with £426,611, and in the circumstances 
this result should not be considered 
unsatisfactory. The deductions for interest 
and sinking funds for the redemption of 
Debenture stocks of £53,409 and £35,268 
respectively are about the same as 
previously and leave a net profit (subject 
to taxation) of £312,089—a decrease of 
{26,585 for the year. 

Provision for income tax and National 
Defence Contribution amounting to 
{215,000 represents the estimated tax 
liability on the profits for the year under 
review. No further charge against profits 
in respect of future income tax has been 
made as it is estimated that the reserves 
are now sufficient to meet all such 
liabilities. The sum of £10,000 has been 
applied to staff benevolent account and a 
dividend of 124 per cent., less tax, the same 
as in the two previous years, amounting to 
£62,500, has been declared and paid to 
Selfridge (Holdings) Limited. The 
balance of profit for the year of £24,589 
has increased the amount carried forward 
to £46,744. 


INCREASED RESERVES 


On referring to the balance sheet it will 
be noticed that the reserves have increased 
during the year by £100,000. Under the 
heading current assets, cash and tax reserve 
certificates appear at £1,245,046 against 
£988,938. Investments have increased 
from £37,874 to £86,261. On the_ other 
hand the figure for stock-in-trade has fallen 
from £496,441 to £457,675, a feature to 
be regretted but a quite unavoidable 
position in this sixth year of the war. 

The very strong liquid position disclosed 
by the accounts shoyld enable the com- 
pany to take every advantage of the many 
Opportunities which in due course should 
come along when labour and materials 
become available following the relaxation 
and, we hope, abandonment of too many 
forms of control. Considerable expendi- 
ture will be necessary for the modernisa- 
ution of the interior of our premises—a pro- 
gramme which is likely to take longer than 
al hoped owing to the more pressing 
claims there will be for the very urgent 
conte of housing, which must have priority. 
5. Sidition considerable war damage will 

ve to be made good, and it will be noted 

om the accounts that no adjustment has 
ne made in respect of the damage 
. ined. Stocks will have to be built up 

‘ opportunities offer, but I am afraid this 

“an only be achieved very gradually. 


STAFF SHORTAGE A MAJOR PROBLEM 


aa shortage during the year has, of 
ae ae en a problem of major import- 
nn uch praise is due to those of our 
comin who have, as a consequence, been 
. pncrensed responsibilities, and I 
devotion , Particularly to refer to their 
real ther ea conditions amounting to 
lee a bs immediately following the 

amen oumeen: We look forward to 
men snd of many hundreds of our young 
various a from the forces and 
ection ‘ic time activities. In this con- 
response it interesting to note that in 
members . 4 questionnaire sent to these 
replies ; ane summer 97 per cent. of the 

., dicated in no uncertain manner 


Gr desire to return to us. 


How turn to the accounts of Selfrid 
(Holdings) Limited in which aaaes ~ 


directly interested. These show the same 
dividend of £62,500 received on the shares 
in Selfridges Limited and a reduction of 
£7,356 in rents receivable, which a year 
ago benefited by the sum of £7,119 in 
respect of earlier years. After crediting 
certain income tax refunds amounting to 
£8,784, the total receipts amount to 
£96,065, or an increase of £1,989. After 
deducting outgoings the net profit is 
£65,702 against £63,040. Of this balance 
there has been appropriated £25,881 for 
redemption of “A” secured income re- 
demption stock, £7,764 for redemption 
of B” secured income redemption 
stock, and £12,646 towards reduc- 
tion of mortgages, leaving, with the 
amount of £49,743 brought forward from 
last year, a balance of £69,154. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


It is perhaps pertinent here to note that 


after the £25,881 referred to has been 
applied to the reduction of the “A” 
secured income redemption stock the 


balance of this stock outstanding will be 
£31,596, an amount which we hope to be 
able to take care of within a measurable 
period. The effect of this will be that once 
the “A” stock is out of the way the pro- 
portion of income available under the 
scheme of arrangement for the stockholders 
will be considerably increased. With this 
prospect in view and having regard to the 
balance of profit carried forward, which 
for the present it would seem imprudent to 
distribute by way of dividend, the Board 
considers that the time has come when the 
capital structure of the company and the 
position as to the large accumulation of 
arrears of dividends should be examined. 
I feel some reference should now be made 
to this matter, although in view of the 
numerous interests involved, some time 
must elapse before it will be possible to 
submit definite proposals to the stock- 
holders. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


_ The eighty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 24th 
instant, in London, Mr Colin F. Campbell, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which was circu- 
lated with the report and accounts, and was 
taken as read: The liability for taxation, 
which is now so large a figure, amounts to 
the sum of £322,591. This amount includes 
the necessary provision for income-tax on 
profits earned to date. 

The value of the company’s investments, 
£325,416, is an increase of £32,799 over 
last year, and we also bold tax reserve cer- 
tificates amounting to £175,000 towards 

rovision for subsequent tax payments. 

he market value of the investments, it 
will be noted, is £11,232 in excess of the 
book value. : 

The balance of the trading account is 
£304,952, which compares with £375,115 
last year. The difference in this balance 
was principally due to reduction of prices 
on Government contracts. The board now 
recommend a final dividend of § per cent., 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, 
the same as for 1943, leaving £42,296 
17s. 8d. to be carried forward. 

While our efforts are still confined 100 
per cent. to the war effort, post-war prob- 
lems and technical development are being 
closely studied, and I feel confident that 
when peace returns and we regain our 
liberty of action, we shall not be unpre- 
pared to cope with these problems. 

Despite the present burden of taxation, 
a strong financial position has been main- 
tained, which will be of inestimable value 
when we are called upon to satisfy the 
peace-time demands of the home and ex- 
port markets. 

The renort and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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CRAVEN BROTHERS 
(MANCHESTER) LIMITED 


A FULL ORDER BOOK 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on 25th instant, at 
Stockport, Mr J. R. Greenwood (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman. 
said: The reduction in profit on operations 
from £163,160 to £104,567, or £58,593, is 
due in the main to changing conditions 
which are inevitable as the war in Europe 
approaches its final stage. They are (1) 
part cancellation of the contracts for two 
types of special machine tools which we 
were producing in quantity at the Govern- 
ment’s request; (2) continued increase in 
manufacturing costs; and (3) during the 
period of the war we have suffered a steady 
reduction in our labour force, both skilled 
and unskilled. After making all necessary 
reserves, the net profit for the year is 
£70,366 as against £69,235 in 1943, an 
increase of £1,131, and, after providing for 
a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 
20 per cent. for the year (the same as last 
year), we carry forward £166,191 as 
against £157,025 last year, an increase in 
the carry forward of £9,166. In arriving 
at these figures I wish to emphasise the 
fact that full provision has been made for 
all taxation in respect of profits earned to 
the end of the year under review. 


DEMAND MAINTAINED 


Some time ago we held the view that, 
having regard to the enormous quantity of 
standard machine tools which have been 
produced in this country and the large 
quantity which have been imported from 
the U.S.A., the machine tool industry 
might find it difficult after the war to 
obtain a sufficient volume of business to 
continue normal working capacity and, 
although our position is somewhat unique 
in that we manufacture so few standard 
machine tools, we thought the demand for 
our own product might be curtailed. Our 
fears in this respect have proved com- 
pletely unjustified. 

Out present most urgent requirement is 
additional labour—skilled and unskilled— 
and in these days, when we hear so much 
about redundancy and when we realise, as 
I suggest we must, that with the end of the 
war there must inevitably be a redistribu- 
tion of labour from the enormous produc- 
tion of war equipment to peace-time re- 
quirements at home and the production of 
necessities for the reconstruction and re- 
building of devastated Europe, the greatest 
difficulty your company is facing is 
shortage of manpower, and we can take 
into our service upwards of 600 additional 
workpeople as soon as they become avail- 
able, and we know that we can offer full 
employment for some years. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS INDICATED 


We are again fortunate that we have no 
necessity to make changes in our organisa- 
tion to deal with post-war production, so 
that we can get right on with our normal 
work. Most of the business on our books 
at present is for home customers, which is 
gratifying to us because it indicates that 
important companies are preparing to play 
a big part in the reconstruction of the 
world and in our export trade after the war. 
We have also received indications of an 
unprecedented demand for our products 
from overseas, pfactically all over the 
world, so that some expansion of the 
business is indicated, and it is a matter for 
regret that high taxation and E.P.T. have 
deprived industry of the opportunity of 
building up some reserves which could 
have been used for re-equipment, replace- 
ment of obsolescence, and for normal 
expansion. 

The plant and machinery of the com- 
panv have been maintained in first-class 
condition. We have a full order book, and 
your Board looks to the future with every 
confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 560) 


The Federation is to promote scientific and. research and 
the “rationalisation and modernisation of plant and pro- 
duction.” It will have to be judged by its acts. 


* * * 


Diamond Position 


The continuation of the wartime boom in diamonds 
has compelled the mining companies, which have been for 
several years living largely on their stocks, to resume mining 
operations on a larger scale. In 1943, diamonds to the total 
value of some £20 million were sold, of which it is esti- 
mated that only £7 million worth were produced. Com- 
parative figures for 1944 are not available, but it is likely 
that both total production and the proportion currently 
mined were substantially larger. The full accounts for 1944 
of De Beers show a great increase in mining expenditure 
from £417,513 to £1,008,918. Operations at the company’s 
Bultfontein mine have been resumed. Similarly, Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South-West Africa announce a sub- 
stantial increase in operations, which were facilitated by a 
rise in the native labour complement and the acquisition 
of extra petrol-driven lorries. 

The cost of resuming normal mining operations must 
bring down profits from their inflated wartime levels, 
although the very need to replace stocks should ensure to 
the industry a period of prosperity. The 1944 diamond 
receipts of De Beers, again including the sale of a portion 
of the company’s quota, is actually slightly higher at 
£4,627,000, and the fall of £400,000 in net profit is much 
more than accounted for by the rise in mining expenditure. 
The dividend on deferred shares is reduced from 70 to 
60 per cent. Nevertheless, the company’s net liquid assets 
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have been heavily strengthened from £404,000 to £760,000 
General reserve has received a book profit of £3 million 


arising from the sale of the company’s interest in African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries in exchange for the 
whole of the £4 million issued ordinary capital of the new 
company, De Beers Industrial Corporation. 

The demand for industrial diamonds has at least trebled 
during wartime, but the “ pegging ” of their prices at pre- 
war levels means that the major part of profits is sty 
derived from the sale of gem stones. Demand for gem stone; 
fluctuates widely, but has maintained an upward trend 
throughout the war and at the moment seems to. be 
approaching a new high level. The coming series of London 
“sights” is likely to find many more buyers than sellers 
The reopening of the Antwerp diamond market, which has 
already re-absorbed a quarter of its pre-war labour force, 
should greatly help the selling syndicate in meeting ths 
year’s world demand for gem stones. The immediate oy. 
look is thus excellent, but the more distant one remains 
obscure. 


‘Shorter Note 


The 1944 consolidated trading profits of United Molasses 
show a very large rise of some £125,000, and total £960,163 
against £834,781, although it is not revealed how much 
profit from past years is included. Taxation, not un- 
expectedly, requires more, but depreciation actually takes 
less, so that net profit is still higher by £100,000. The 
company is increasing its final dividend by 2} per cent, 
making a total distribution for the year of 22} per cent 
against 20 per cent ; in addition, a tax-free bonus of 2} per 
cent is again to be paid out of capital reserve. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


** FINANCIAL News”’ INDICES 


Yield 








{ Security Indices 
| otal | Corres. 
1945 | a af ee ee se ares 
oie 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
- | shares* | Int.t Consols | Shares 
; j | 
| % ' % 
April 19... | 6,242 | 4,897 | 117-0 | 137-8 | 3:00 | 3-66 
aes 6,273 | 4,679 117-0 137-8 3-00 3-65 
23... | 7,907 6,120 117-0 | 137-8 3-00 3-65 
24... | 5,314 5,074 | 117-3 137-8 2-99 | 3-65 
25... | 6,197 4,954 118-0 | 137°8 2:99 | 3462 








~* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-0 
(April 25) ; lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-8 (April 20) ; 


lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 
New York 


STANDARD AND PoorR’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DaI_ty INDEX oF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 


: (1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average Transactions | 1945 | Average | Transactions 
April 12... | 136-9 | 1,060,000 Aprill6... |; 140-7 | 2,500,000 
» 13... | 138-0 | 1,800,000 ein | ES 2,070,000 
14... | Closed | Closed » 18... | 142-2 1,710,000 


| 
1945: High, 142-2 (April 18). Low, 129-2 (june 23). 2-hour Session. 
(WEEKLY InpicEs) (1935-39=100) 


i | 








1945 
|. = | April | April April 
oa lone 18 
j Low High | { Y , 
| aon Apri | 2945 1945 1945 
ses tote WR 
354 Industrials ....... | 108-6 119-0 | 112-8 | 114-8 119-0 
20 Rails............. | 116-1 132-7 | 122-7 | 126-4 132-7 
28 Utilities... 2... | 93-2 998 | 95:9 | 9-466 | 99-8 
402 Stocks -......... | 106-7 | 116-9 | lo-8 “ia | 169, 
Av. yield %t.........| 463 | 4-22 4-47 4-38 | 4-22 
= ss pinta celica dential naipesidiiemensoeiin® : 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. ee Lee | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 28, 1945 Capital versions Money 
. £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 89, é 
neluding Excluding 


Year (to date) 
1945 


510,567,883 


Conversions Conversions 
422,408,117 
nea a mes van DES SEUy Mead MEK RROR ee Dcnie oes 455,079,936 444,387,802 


Destination*® Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart Brit.Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. , Ord 
£ £ £ £ £ f 
Ds wst5% 422,248,690 34,177 125,250 420,334,419 1,186,250 887,448 
1944...... 444,056,559 330,721 Nil 440,783,836 2,015,289 1,588,194 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 18, 1945, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been grante’ 


A QUARTER’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following tables give quarterly figures for capital issues 
on both “ new” and “ old ’’ basis, with the usual comparisons 


TaBLeE I—TotTat BorrowinG (MILLION f) 

















i _ 6 i 
| British | | 
| j } 
Fist Quastes }-— "TI wee | lL otal ae . | Total | ces 
of Years = |Govern- *Home! Uthers | Home Empire Foreign) y.cues indice 
> | | 
| meat rations | | | 
gy 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) ae 
are 85-8} 1-0 47-6; 134-4 21-6; 13-0) 169-0) 10? 
Scns o< scl 493-1) Nil Nil 493 i Nil | Nil 493-1) 2Y2 
Re <a 459-0) Nil 0:2} 459-2! Nil | ° Nil 459-2) 271 
1944. | 315-0! Nil 0-9 315-9, 0-1) Nil 316-0, 187 
ee |} 337-3! Nil 0-4| 337-7| Nil ! Nil 337 7 19 
| 1935 
| Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal’? (New Basis) | 100 
Sere 3-0} 3-8 | 57-4 64-2 9-1 1-4 74-7 i” 
SR os vetoes 493-1! Nil 1-8} 494-9} 0-2) — O-1) 495:2, Mm 
MES ee 459-0} Nil | 5-8 464-8! 0-8} Nil 465 -6 = 
BME Seascapes 315-0, Nil | 1-5 316-5) 0-1) Nil | 316-6 42 
_ * Segaoeae 337-3) Nil | | Ji Ea 5 ¢ 


2 0) 339 3 Nil 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 


Taste Il—Totat Company Issues (MILLION £) 














Old Basis | New Basis 

First Quarter | tiie * Sade Ak ee EE ak oe ie 
of Years | | j | | | | } 1948 
. | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | ° 

} | | ! | | r 

. ig occ ted eg) iP ese a tes ok | S 
Debentures... | Nil | Nia | 0-6 | Nit | 0-1 17 | o6 | 15 
Preference.... | Nil | Nil | 0-1 | Nil | 0-2 | 06 | 0-5 | O° 

Ordinary ..... Nil | 0-1 | 0-5 | 0-5 | 1° 42 | 08 | | 
Total....| Nil | oa | 0° | 6 se, ** 

! 
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)VERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 21, 1945, total 
rdiinary revenue was £51,063,000, against 
dinary expenditure of £112,103,000 and 
yes to sinking funds of. £255,000. Thus, 


.uding sinking fund allocations of 
361,993, the deficit accrued since April 
st is {161,487,000 against £201,886,000 
or the corresponding period a year ago. 


DRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue a A ws Week | Week 
Pd to ended | ended 
‘oe gen = _ 
1944 1945 1944 1945 


2,950 3,280 
6,675 
880 
2,369 
24,330 


2,150 
880 
654 

7,148 


1,553 
80 


254 
6,635 









Inland Rev. 


otal Inland Rev.! 79,093 | 87,341 


31,620 | 31,003 
13,000 | 12,500 


31,312 
13,352 
0 


19,773 


12,872 


UStOMS .....00 
i 6,500 







otal Customs & 


BRE. 0 ccc cs 18,652 


117 


ORDINARY ° 
REVENUE 
income Tax ....- 45,070 | 49,807 | 10,651 | 19,620 
600 860 


44,620 | 43,503 | 19,372 
992 1,091 108 














Motor Duties .... 
Post Office (Net 
Receipts)...... as 250 ees 250 
Wireless Licenses.} ... ins =e oan 
rown Lands .... « 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans. . 61 60 — aos 
Miscell. Receipts .} 3,201 840 1,456 732 
Total Ord. Rev...| 127,966 | 133,085 | 40,708 | 51,063 
SeLF-BALANCING 
PO, & Brdcastg.| 5,600 5,450 2,200 2,150 
NGS eae (133,566 | 138,535 | 42,908 | 53,213 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | ABril | April | Weer | Week 
to to ended | ended 
Apri Apri _— — 
. 2 _ , ’ 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Orpinary | | | 
Exrexpiture | 
lt. & Man. of 
at Debt 37,563 | 37,474 2,024 | 13,998 
yments to N.| 
Ireland ....... 
Other Cons, Fund) ~ 
Services... | 33) a6 | 224 
a ashen dense 37,596 | 37,731 | 2,024 | 14,223 
‘ply Services . .| 291,830 | 256,480 | 105,130 97,880 
Ds iroh S. 529,426 | 294,211 | 107,154 | 112,103 
ptr Batancixe | 
©. & Brdcastg| 5,600] 5,450 | 2,200 | 2,150 
OE  Secccs 335,026 | 299,661 | 109,354 | 114,253 


posniirtiecie oma al Be SM 


an yc hanee has been made in the method of showing 


so oie Bape ere Pst Ot 
expenditure oh excess is now included as ordinary 


e er “Total Supply Service” instead of 
dent, shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 


on from ordi revenue. 


a increasing Exchequer balances by 
es 69 to {2,893,024, the other operations 
a © week (no longer shown separately) 
62 aoe the gross National Debt by 
yy 92 to £22,563 million after allow- 
944.45 £16 million of sinking funds in 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
» and Telegra h. 
00 Trade eect see esos csesesceserers 150 
Ousing ONIN. ics cade desl sos ides 5 


0 


} ‘porary Accommodation) Act, 1944 1,000 
f 1,155 


FLOATING DEBT | 
ws ee (£ millions) 4 





j 























' 
| Ways and | 
| Tay | “lla |e 
Date vances | sury | Total 
a scdiidhbicedapees ta} Pent 
| | | posits} ing 
Ten- + Public _— ae | Debt 
a of | Banks 
der Depts. Eng- | 
hice Be ee | land | | 
| 
alot | 
pril 22 (1180-0, Not avai 
1945. | | ailable 
Jan. 20 |1460-0 | Not available | 
» at 1260 0) 2341-8} 489-3]... | 1799-5 | 6080-6 
Feb. 3 1440-0) Not available 
» 10 |1430-0) ae 
» 17 |14300) ae 
» 24 (1430-0) 2309-2) 542-4 | ve | 1801-0 | 6082-6 
Mar. 3 |1430-0| Not available 
” 10 1430 -0) ” ” 
» 17 |1430-0) wae a 
» 24 1430 -0! a ee. | 
» Sl 36/80 -7 575-7 '0-7 | 1859-0! 6116-1 
April 7 |1430-0 Not available 
» 14 |1430-0 ivi 
» 21 |1430-0 l i ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of | ie he Rate Allotted 
Tender | i . al | of Allot- | _ 
| pplied' ;} ment (| Min. 
ome ‘ior Allotted | Rate 
se . of iat . 
1 | cae ae | 
—S | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 35 
Jan. 19 | 110-0 216-3 | 110-0 | 20 1-19} 32 
— 110-0 | 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31 | 39 
Feb. 2 | 110:0 | 225-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 29 
a 9 | 110-0 | 218-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-13 31 
ae 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53 37 
a ae | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99 17 
Mar. 2 110-0 | 237-6 | 110-0 | 19 11-37 21 
 / | 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0/ 19 11-50| 21 
oa 110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-77 27 
oan 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-85 25 
ae 110-0 | 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 30 
April 6 110-0 | 235-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-86 20 
oo ae 110-0 { 244-41 110-0 | 20 2-28 24 
cal an 110-0 | 20 2-24 24 





110-0 | 244-3 
On April 20, applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of the following week, were accepted 
as to about 24 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications as higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for April 27. For the week 
ended April 28 the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits at a maximum amount of £70 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 











(£ thousands) 
ek } | 19% 
| 3% 3% 70 
= N.S.C. Defence Savings —_ 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
1945 
Feb. 13 5,344 1,941 7,052 11,573 
~» 20 5,197 “| 1,849 7,655 13,801 
<a 4,841 1,767 5,857 16,201 
Mar. 4,394 1,923 10,312 18,160 
» 13| 4,387 1,789 15,134 15,258 
. = 4,107 1,816 8,142 19,285 
» 28 3,292 1,686 7,537 12,546 
Apr. 3 4,685 1,243 6,361 14,041 
- w 3,626 2,156 | 7,241 13,370 
en at 3,891 2,145 10,666 12,938 
» 24 a ont | 7,137 11,432 
Totals 
to date |1,357,337* | 805,687* Lae eet 250,661$ 
| 





“¢ 225 weeks. | 
§Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Apr. 24th amounted to a total value of £71,129,735. 
Up to Mar. 3lst _—_e of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £215,870,000 has been repaid. 


* 282 weeks. ¢ 25 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week, In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25$d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. aS 
wnt ee 4 1 130 10 
Bn a vnanebaeoee Market closed 
ee abel adhere 15 6 1348 
IME. seaeubailes 4 #11 131 8 
eo athhnn ™% 9 131 6 
MC 4p eaeceess 15 3 132 6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 25, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


a £ : £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . ..1235,219,933 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1238,257,189 
partment.... 15,021,785 | Other Secs.... 719,884 
Silver Coin ... 7,827 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BG. kw cae 241,718 


1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000] Govt. Secs. ... 256,241, 164 
ee 3,149,806 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,474,145} Discounts & 
— Advances... 20,051,253 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,616,450 
Bankers..... 229,647,228 —— 
Other Accts... 50,498,377 33,667,703 
. —__—_—_——— | Notes........ 15,021,785 
280,145,605 | Gold & Silver 
CM . waces 1,345,304 
306,322,556 +306,322,556 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


| April | April April | April 
| 6 | th, is | 2 


rt 1 





Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 1124 -5)1238 -7/1236 -3)1235 -2 
Notes in banking depart- | 
RS occ | 25-8) 11-6) 14-0) 15-0 
Government debt and | | 
securities*........... 1149 -2/1249 -3/1249 -3}1249 -3 
Other securities....... 0-7} O-7} O-6 0-7 
ee err 0-0; 0-0) 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
ree ere ee '168 -00|168 -00'168 00168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
Ri stoncxakdeces 4-5) 10-2) 18-9) 8-5 
MO 5s SK keeweees 198 -5| 184-6; 191-3) 229-6 
CN iis Koco oe bande | 56-9] 51-7; 52-6) 50°5 
i ear rte ee 259-9) 246-5) 262-7) 288-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government ........... | 231-7} 217-7) 230-2) 256-3 
Discounts, ete.......... | 5-8} 20-0) 21-0! 20-0 
NS iia n'ccos cb tad ie | 13-8) 13-6) 13-9) 13-6 
MO ec aceavatebaeus | 251-3] 251-3) 265-1) 289-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 1 26-2) 12 9} 15-3) 16 “4 
1% 1% 1 % 1 % 
“ Proportion ”........... | 10-0] 5-2) 5-8 56 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week 














| Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
aes oe ets: 
April | April | April | April 
| 2, j 2 ’ | 22, | Sie 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
| { | 
Working days:— 6 | 6 | 9% | 95 
Birmingham..... 1,602 1,439 | 28,180 | 27,273 
Bradford........ | 1,624) 1,179 29,558 | 30,022 
Bristol.......... | "612 | 673) 10,487 10,889 
Oe 552| 696; 9,818 11,398 
Cc oe osexdual 977 887 | 18,964 | 20,047 
Leicester........ 709 782 | 13,567 | 14,722 
Liverpool ....... 4,993 | 5,204 80,238 | 86,249 
Manchester...... | 4,689 | 2,972 | 54,313 | 55,525 
Newcastle.......| 2,211 | 1,810 | 28,344 28,449 
Nottingham.....|/ 355; 475! 6,617| 8,082 
Sheffield ........ | 776) 802) 16,396 | 16,451 
Southampton....| 109}  137/ 2,380) 3,318 
12 Towns ....... | 19,209 | 17,056 | 298,862 | 312,425 
Se eee — 
Dublin*......... 6,391 | 8,413 | 125,055 | 126,207 


t 


— id 


* April 15, 1944, April 14, 1945. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 








‘BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs . 





THE ECONOMIST, April 28, i045 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTIN 


THE ECC 








Million paper pesos 




















































































| Mar. ie. - Apr. ve. Jan. | Feb. | Fe | 
15, 22, ) , » | Sl, | 15, | 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | ie. 
Milli $’ OME cvnnkecsivuts 75,151; 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 | Gold at home............ 1,117} 1,242) 1,242 1 9% 
_ . Private discounts and Other gold and for. exch...} 2,331) 2,579 2.587 2.69 Bre 
reeme eee OI E eaeeneeh.....:.,-- 54,089) 33,076) 33,422) 33,766 | Non. Int. Govt. bonds... “101, "83. "sg “SEB 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs |; April | April | April | April Advances to State : Treasury bonds .......... | 786) 763 763% Sak: SONS 
"RESOURCES mich bei < TIO. hse | 492,208 coe.nee eee : ee Brew 
; srtifs a 4} 1945 | 1945 | 1945 a) In occupation costs ,000) , , , : _ LIABILITIES Aeig 
ean 7 19,022 17 616 17,607, 17,582 e) Treasury advances .| 11,600, 14,300} 17,550, 18,650 | Notes in circulation. ...... | 1,964] 2,316 2,303 2% Coal, 
Total reserves .....-...., 19,594) 18,516 18,507, 18,482 | (c) Fixed advances ... $4,508) 64,508) 64,008 94,008 | Deposits: Government ...| 1313] Leng 1. SMBs Iron ( 
Teel o cieiieaie’ foe va | 951 LIABILITIES anks ........ | 1,312) 1, 372, ees 
Sea 1 a eh oaks 12 730 19: S00! 20,0811 20,153 FE re 573,932 574,796 580,122 583,508 Certs. of participation oe 337) 126 128 1 Boll 
Total loans and secs. ....| 12,833) 19,804) 20,418] 20,498 | Deposit total ........ 55,196) nae yt — Reserve ratio............ (86 “1% /83 -79% 83-71% 85 soma 
7. ‘e | G t accs. . { i | , 
Total resources <......... 34,604 40,429 40,673) 41,285 (a Severnented ete. « 32468 33.005 s26i8 30,889 sibiceaie’ h Duta 
LIABILITIES | a c can Found 
— — “se oe Freee a aa aa —_ * Excluding the Debt Redemption Pend Comet SWISS NATIONAL BANK pish Naviga 
2xcess mr. bank res. ..... i March 22 amoun ° harncliffe > 
3. de 582 Account which on | f 
Govt deposits <P. 2.2!) 204) '335| "409-430 | ‘Million Francs. Million Swiss Frs. A... 
Total deposits ........... | 14,881 16,108) 16,555 16,506 eerste Se 
Total liabilities .......... | 34,604; 40,429) 40, ° | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. tador Lanc 
Reserve ratio ............ (60 0% 48 -2%|47 -2% 47 -3% BANK OF BELGIUM | "si | as, | as, | ae Nera 
rs. Assets | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 MlMoperty & 
BANK AND TREASURY | ____ Million Belgian F Abbe ee. inal Te dane) 4299 “44598 "3459s 6 = 3.4639 -2 ge (Ho! 
Resources l “ore ..| 88-6) 101-3, 107-6) 107-4 11]. 
Monetary gold stock. ..... 21,469) 20,418) 20,417, 20,396 | Mar. | Mar. | April | Apr. fies on “| 960-41 193 ‘230-5 3096 3354 
Treasury & bank currency. 4,095) 4,117) 4,118 4,117 | 22, | = ats ats Advances ......... 14 ‘5| 14-3} 13-9 15-0 15-5 Hotels, 
LIABILITIES j int ee > + 3a), oe eid 31,327] 31,327) 31,327 NL 6 05.0 000% | 64-3) 64-4 64-4 64:3 634 jton Hote 
Money in circulation...... 21,334! 25,865 25,944) 26,06 Foreign exchange ........ 2,886, 2,8 2,992| 2,96 sherst Esta 
Treasury cash and dep...) 28525, 2,714) 2,168) 2,80¢ | Private loans and discounts 667) | 677] 569 585 | notes in circulation|2980 “313350 -9|3401 -9 3467 9353 ema (Sum 
oe ia a j 1 i ee ee wo 40,07 41,551 41,697 Other sight liabs. . ./1272 -4/1350 ‘1/1338 0/1359 +3 1333+] panang (Se 
aa | | sang, 
LIABILITIES | | moe liicen NAD ree klands ( 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Me scence teenk’ 50,861| 51,273) 52,408) 52,811 ot aes 
Current accounts : | | BANK OF CANADA w Seng Rt 
Million rupees (a) Govt. accounts...... 6 2| P a lyrood Re 
a ; ———— _ ; (b) Private accounts ... ‘| a 4,131 3,915) 884 Million Can. $’s nekons 
| April | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | April " ane ae eee ne 
| 7, | 16, 23, | 30, | 6, Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. phore Rivet 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND | 29, 21, | 28, | 14 [iiBapar Para 
Gold coin & bullion.| 444 444 444) 444) «444 lea 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 MiBubang Ru 
alee te ae | , 164 165, 167) 171 207 Million £’s {Reserve : Gold ..... | a ee Se mee abong (M 
Balances abroad...) 1,607) 3,835) 3,884) 3,851) 3,851 ee ae ———— Gne..... 0-05! 181-61 170-39 175-49mmabis Bahru 
Sterling securities ..| 7,848) 9,753; 9,753) 9,783) 9,883 | a | fl . | ndu Rubt 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583 578) 578! 578) 578 — — — April = aetlideees | arawan (J 
we ae | :s | a9ee | ods | agts | ists Securities ........++. 1339-98) 1500 -37 1497 -03 1518 -s9mMengkibol ( 
| pears | Sanat lote circulation. ..... | g94 -46 1021 -03 1928 -56 1037 13 uar River 
Lisuities | | Ne ee re seen eeee | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65, 2-65 | Note 1 emg: “een 73.101 31-12, 27-90 26-66,RlBewCrocodi 
Notes in circulation} 8,936) 10,792 10,817 10,849 11,003 | British Govt. secs. ....... | 23-89) 28-22) 28-42) 28-72 | Deposits: Dom. Govt) fava) 13061) 397-63, 386 7SElBenbia Rul 
Deposits: Govt....| 885) 2,721) 2,809} 2,839, 2,859 | Sterling balances......... | 2-74 1-88) 1-83, 1-41 Coasters bans ...-. | | ndayan (1 
Reaweentio. 2s. jon -8e)on-as;l93-42s105-49;)95-1%¢ | Notesin creuation-...v..| 28-50] 32-87] 33-051 32-98 | 7 God and Goign exchange Wa ge, transered to Toc N 
r Ds ik teste 91 -8% 494,193 -49%/93 -4% 93 -1° Notes in circulation....y.. . . 05) : and foreign A to amiang Ri 
Reserve ratio - 8% 91 4°, 93 si " ° Se ore oe es + ehh I t Exchange Control against securities. lu Rantau 





(Continued from page 568) 
TaBLeE III—ANALysiIs OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 





First Quarter 


First Quarter t 
(New Basis) 


(Old Basis) 








| 
| 
1944 | 1945 1944 1945 
| i 
ee ee eee aoe . Deuakcaatiliens 7 enact 
pi wor Goad. he) SE. em 
British Govt. Loans . 315,001,800 337,287,400 | 315,001,800 | 337,287,400 
Exploration,Financial | 
and Invest. Trusts .. Nil | 44,200 | Nil | 44,200 
Coal, Iron and Steel . | Nil | 100,000 63,000 | 225,200 
Breweries .......... | Nil Nil | Nil | 40,000 
ee or 31,000 Nil | 31,000 Nil 
Electric Light, Power | | 
and Telegraph .... | Nil | Nil | Nil 1,235,700 
Hotels, Theatres, etc. | Nil Nil | 70,000 Nil 
Manufg. and Misc.... | 968,200 | 313,000 1,477,600 610,300 


316,001,000 | 331,744,600 | 316,643,400 | 339,442,800 
i ' 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The discount market this week 
was mainly concerned with the monthly making up operations 
of the banks. Though the net TDR call from the banks, after 
allowing for prior encashments, was reduced by about £35 
millions to just over {20 millions, the displacement of credit 
for “‘ window-dressing "’ purposes resulted in a marked shortage 
of credit on Tuesday. Though additional balances came through 
at the end of the session, the Bank’s agent had to intervene with 
special buying on a small to fair scale before the books of the 
discount houses could be balanced. Later in the week, however, 
money became more plentiful and, by Thursday, there was a 
marked widening in the banks’ purchases of bills. The discount 
market's quota of Treasury Bills for the week remained at 24 
per cent with the results of the tender showing singularly little 
change from the previous week. The raising of the tender issue 
of Treasury Bills next week is discussed on page 556. 

The Bank Return shows Bankers’ Deposits as high as 
£229 6 millions on Wednesday reflecting the easing of con- 
ditions after Tuesday's special assistance and the return of 
making-up balances to the market. The rise on the week 
amounted to £38-4 millions. The special assistance probably 
accounts, too, for part of the rise of {26-1 millions to a total 
of £256-3 millions in Government Securities but Ways and 
Means advances seem likely to have been chiefly responsible 
for this expansion. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 


April 19th and April 26th :— 
nati Lge om," MU. Beret mw Da 
14-1}%. Tecan bina, S monte, Fis, 3 months, “183: Dayto-den 































ot eek lim. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit Huard on 
at . 


5 ot aoe oe rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


Gee aoe 19th and April 26th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


“unites Peete $ (4-868) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02} 058. (25 -22) 
$ (4-868) 445-47; mail transfers 1-85, Swedes. 


radley’s (( 
vil Servic 
ope Broth 
psorts Lin 
jallis (The 


4-43-47}. 
17- rench Francs Jo9f_2088. Syria. p. 8-81-85. 58-62. Motomatic 
Krona (18 -159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2-1/) — Soatal Te 


. -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 
; ras 8 02-08, eras. 83.8456 % (buying). Uruguay. 
76597 p. (buying). 


Fised Rates for Payment at Bank of England for, Clearing Offices. Spal 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. between Apel 19 


$4 ; mail procklehur 
ull-Fashi 
allinson | 


pane rer rates lliance T: 
ERYPL.. Piastres (973) OTA-f. _tndla, Rupee (184. per rupee) 17H-18n¢ Minbar 
Francs 176}-§. China. National $334. Iran. Ri. 1 “a ion on 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for 7 
ao rate of-exchange is quoted in London. Prient Tri 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES ss#$## ttish C 
| 











( 
l | Apr. HiBbdutia § 
, , . | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. , 

we eS | S| Ss | | ae | 8 Beas 
| . a Bivthe (V 
| Cents British In 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | sities O 
Londoa........ | 40248 | Goats | Seats | Sooty | somtt | 40245 OD Mach C 
Montreal....... 90-750 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 90810 7 BY 
Zuricht........ 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40) | 25-40) Tei Tint & 
Buenos Aires. ..| 24-87 | 24-87* | 24-87 | 24-87% | 24-87° | 24-87 285 inn | 
Rio de Janeiro 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 ‘7 (4 aven E 
DRO ds00 vnian 4-07 4 = . = : = ; = 9.25 | 9°28 vis & 
Barcelona...... 9-25 9- ‘ ‘ 3 86 Dawson 
| 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25°86 % Doulton 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


in 
“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no changt 
index during the week ended April 24th. The complete 
(1935 = 100) was 161.4; crops, 140.3, and raw materia 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 














an Eel oward 

angan 

| Fueland! Other | All ann & 

First Day of | Food | Rent | Clothing Light | Items | Items Bim & 
. | ae athan 








Phillips 











1 
Weights: | 1} 2 ee | ‘ “ = 
er" “Sk eee 179 15 tigby 
sm ono ccscss | dee | dee | 308 | maa | me | 1 ER, 
1941...... | 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 200 a 
1942......} 160 164 | 395-400 | 240 265 198 ais 
1943 ...... | 166 164 244 291 | mp 
200 
Feb. 1944....... | 168 164 | 340-345 | 252 aL | (200 
Mar. yy sseeeee | 168 164 | 340-345) 251 1 | 200 § 
RGR. op a0sstse eae 164 | 340-345 | 252 a | 
202 | 
Feb. 1945....... | 168 164 | 345-356 | 267 291202 
_  Sipeppeten cag ai 164 | 345-350 | 266 291 | 302 
Apr. ep ttt eeee 168 oes oe aon a \ 
























































































1945 
e 
TIN COMPANY RESULTS (April 1,. 
a Net 
Year Total Deprecia-| Profit 
>. Feb Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. 
E Interest 
S| 19s 
42) 198 
87) 26 ies, &c. £ 
89 Oy 5 wpe gE eEEe Dec. 31 | 1,354,688 | ee | 
SF Me ieee... sc en vnscccesvas Dec 31| 299,452| 7,177| 61,910 | 
Pe iene 4. .5 sna orhep eben Feb. 28! 144,501! .... 64,635 
ion's Brewery 4 Steel ' , 
23 9 Coal, iron an Se 30 | 
2, Set test OA..nxepaseessneys pt 157,939 | 65,000 | 175 
OSU ss Iron CO..-+- + shee xe Dec. 31} 367,553, .. | 164,402 
12 1 Seo vi vigation Collieries ....... Dec. 31} 58,948/ -) | g'g4g | 
aS ME Colliery CO. ..++++reeeeees Dec. 31 69,061 | 18,500} 24,755 | 
083 tT steel Works «.++++ +++ June 30} 180,169 | 31,212) 29,941 | 
|B ourham Steel & Iron ........ Sept. 50 | 409,854 | 100,000 | 62,564 | 
sed Concrete Steel...-++++++++ 0g = urn | 11,950 | 5,640 | 
can Foundry ..-+-+- eons a sy yaa | ove 26,014 | 
ish Navigation Steam Coal ...... Cc. , ose | 2,717 | 
harncliffe Silkstone Colliery. ... +.» Dec. 31 41,910 5,000 | 13,660 
Financial, Land, &c. | 
ba ssh South Africa CO, +++ 00000. Sept.30| 801,900| ... 374,338 | 
ail sala Cotton CO... -e+e+eereerees — 2 sears os 34,314 | 
Mar, MMbtador Land & Cattle ........ ee : - | 22,673 | 
29, [MM: Mortgage & Agency of N. Zealand | Sept. 30 | 220,037) ... | 16,644 | 
| 1945 Mloperty & Reversionary Investment | Dec. 31 55,112 | 905 | 4,259 | 
34639 MMM ifridge (Holdings) Limited beseseen Jan. 31 96,065 tvs 19,411 | 
4) 11] -7Milbdan Plantations Syndicate ....... a 30 647,109 | ° 274,642 | 
6 335. harncliffe ~— = os ° nae ove cS. a 4,442 | | 1,405 | 
0} 15-5 otels, Restaurants, &c. 
3, 634 a Hotel assaesan marae s 3 Aug. 31; 85,971 | 24,996 | 
u | } pad 
mherst Estates (Selangor) Rubber. . Dec. 31 | 225 | Dr. 9,985 | 
9 3563-7Miinpat (Sumatra) Rubber.......--. Sept. 30 811 | 811 | 
3 Selangor) Rubber ....... June 30 30 | Dr. 230 | 
31333: pranang (Se 1g ) | 
soeki Plantations ...+-+++-++++e+s Dec. 31 551 | Dr. 460 | 
+ Fa ands (Selangor) Rubber ..... . June 30 1,503 | 122 | 
tral Travancore Rubber ........ Dec. 31 | 26,772 | | 15,898 | 
pw Seng Rubber....-+--+eeeeeees Dec. 31 147 | Dr. 479 | 
lestad DOMIEE -5+n00ccecessne: Dec. 31) 1,131 | 736 | 
ongkong (Selangor) Rubber. ....5. Dec. 31 1,304 | , 425 | 
___ va United Plantations ........--- Dec. 31 | 356 | | Dr. 2.995 | 
tra Rubber .......-eececeseeeeves Sept. 30 796 | | 46 
Mar, MiMbbore River Rubber ....---++++++- | Dec. 31 4,956 | 3,779 | 
14, par Para Rubber ...---++++++++- Dec. 31 1,129 | | Dr. 174 | 
1945 MMlabang Rubber ......+++++eee eres Dec. 31 1,506 | 118 
- ubong (Malacca) Rubber......... Sept. 30 63 | | Dr. 302 
175 -49MMMabis Bahru Rubber... ..---++++++ Dec. 31 496 | | Dr. 1,088 
ndu Rubber.......--+eeeeeeeees | Dec. 31 | 438 | | Dr. 235 
arawan (Java) Rubber .........-. Dec. 3] | 99 | Dr. 544 
1518 -89Mengkibol (Central Johore) Rubber . | Dec. 31 143 | Dr. 1,063 | 
1037-13 war River Rubber .....--cescecses Dec: 31 | 777 | | Dr. 1 } 
26 ‘66 HBewCrocodile River (Selangor) Rubber | Dec. 31 1,125 | | Dr. 836 | 
386 ‘78MMRembia Rubber... ..----+eeeeeeces Sept. 30 | Bil | ' Dr. 1,104 
ndayan (F. M.S.) Rubber........ Sept. 30 1,308 | ’ 414 
Foreign iamermber Ajoe Rubber ...-.----+++- Sept. 30 | 266 | | Dr. 322 
Foreign aniang Rubber Estates........... Sept. 30 | 1,977 | | Dr. 1,957 
: uw Rantau Rubber.....-....-+e0. Dec. 31 | 173 | 33 
See Shi in } 
nard entto reer ry. Dec. 31 1,043,797 19,964 383,881 
Shops and Stores | 
mained MMBradley’s (Chester) ......-+-+++0-0. Jan. 31 | $4,211 | | 25,811 | 
par of MMBivil Service Supply Association ... eb. 28; 82,418)... 25,683 | 
NNR Sr oslo dipin 640 #5005: | Feb. 28 | 60,396 5,850 38,924 
brooms Limited. .........+02eeeee. | Dec. 31 | 228,285 79,000 
5 +224) jallis (Thomas) & Co.......0.+-00- Jan. 31 29,510 | 860 12,968 
woden. _ Telegraphs, &c. — 
56-62. MButomatic Telephone & Electric..... | Dec. 31 | 299,800 | 65,963 97,771 
gnama. MPrental Telephone & + Mlectale ohne | Dec. 31 | 31,542, ... =| 20,482 
ruguay. Texti | 
procklehurst-Whitson Amalgamated . | Dec. 31 | 135,480 | 23,797 | 29,526 
Spala. BP ul-Fashioned Hosiery Co.......... Dec. 31; 63,196 |. 11,487; 10,066 
aan allinson (George) & Sons ......... Feb. 17 91,254 | 5,276) 36,962 
Trusts 
eee Tet Cau; cess dthccses. Jan. 31 | 699,749 | | 246,656 | 
7 dinburgh Investment Trust ....... Mar. 15; 62,347 | |} 62,347 | 
8-150. wee Ready Trust 0: i ic 0<00.s-s- Mar. 31 | 33,332 | 31,834 
which #iFourth Conversion Investment Trust | Jan. 31 52,693 | 27,810 | 
Nars Investment Trust........... Feb. 15 81,063 | | 22,754 | 
Prient Trust Limited .............. | Dec. 31 | 8,460 | 6,741 
—— ttish Capital Investment Co...... | Mar. 1] 115,431 | | 32,116 
Apr " Guher Companies fee sien 1s Sinn 50.117 | 
2% Nexander, Fergusson & Co. ........ Dec. 31 15,281 | 4,500 | 10,781 | 
—— Bunsham Rly. Carriage & Wagon | Dec. 31} 85,016)... | 79,834 | 
pivthe (William) & Co. ............ Dec. 31 | 54,696 | 3,014 19,578 | 
Cents #iBntish Insulated Cables ........... Dec. 31 | 1,106,358 | 249,264 | 348,133 | 
102¢§ BRMPntish Quarrying Co............... Oct. 31 | 103,364 | 21,318 | 27,831 | 
> Bntish United Shoe Machinery ..... | Dec. 31 1,379,645 | 68,830 | ones 
, eat ge, ORE EEA Dec. 31 ,429 | eee ’ | 
OO OED, . 55. 6sccvccsesckeps Mar. 31 | 449,706 | 30,000 | 399,706 | 
5-25 tain (Richard) ................. | Dec. 31| 129816} ... | 78,120 | 
4-07 ven Bros. (Manchester) ......... Dec. 31 104,567 15,000 | 70,366 | 
9°25 et ON 6 55 ean 0000s ys Dec. 31 81,867 | ... | 40,202 | 
3 +86 wson Brothers (London)......... oo 31 30,759 | —... 24,149 
iM. scpierince. << oh... - 31] 96,986 | 28,860 | 52,152 | 
“ctric Supply Corporation........ Dec. 31 61,234 | 61,234 | 
——e Works ih edhe chev esnne Dec. 31 mons ah ae 
“ ~ ™. D. SN 00 beh dae sca Dec. 31 ’ | , 
ge UU ad Dec. 31 48,244 | 527} _ 10,518 | 
index JE. “¥°2 Tyre & Rubber (Gt. Britain) | Dec. 31 | 138,120/ ... | 138,120 | 
RT 20 ss ccncevonesnnss Dec. 31} 26,845 | 2,385) 9,697 | 
5.5. ts (William) & Co....... 0.02. Oct. 31 4,262 | aiden | wa. | 
ia OO ID non ncieeeks Dec. 31 | 530,250 | 21,261 | , 
ren aS msanaseesrossns Dec. 31 ee i408 | aan 
— ch Warehouse Co......... Dec. 31 655 , god 
2 oward & Wyndham.............. Feb. 28| 189,373, 4,419) . 15,422 | 
. a Oe aicccks. Dec. 31 pe —_ T. 
Ds 6 00045 saa rveseas Nov. 30 , F 
mie Ge SOR soos s cc ccscasee Dec 31| 12,861} 400 | 5,050 
ce vodley ibeds seneipnens Dec. 31 | $34,619 | dis | “ean 
. th antsnscteas bee Dec. 31 , ’ | ’ 
155 SEAM += osensence tot eins Dec. 31| 197,014 | 8,285 | 39,996 | 
187 SY Portland Cement .. 2.22212"! Dec. 31 | 121,327 | 53,471 | 42,435 | 
199 lepren (Hugh) & Sons. 22220522 Dec. 31 | 119,153 | 23,000 | 26,888 | 
200 Dalene onstruction & Maintenance Dec. 31} 330,438) ... | 50,710 | 
198 Sisators Limited............ *.. | Dec. 31 | 66,839; ... | 34,229 | 
200 Mmted Cario Gazer Limited... Dec. $1] 42,886 | 11,062) 16,079 | 
; atti, Stevenson es * ’ eve 4 
200 reseur (J. H.) & Conse | Dee, St | 90,380 05,000 | 
2 ' . os a 
us (£000's) : 
, Be No. of Cos i 
202 1, 1945.40 April 25, 1945 105| 16471| 1,034| 5,834 
202 GBP S2 1, 1945 to April’ 25, 1945... S77 | 198130 |_ 71034 | _ 49.426 | 
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'«) Formerly Hall Telephone Accessories (1928). 




















| Dr. 3,033 


Available 
for 
Distribu- 
tion 


£ 
807,108 
121,135 || 


164,772 || 


99,408 | 
426,065 | 
82,642 | 
36,130 || 
66,551 | 
186,746 | 

8,372 || 
70,540 |, 
18,820 | 
26,578 || 


1,127,732 || 
75,084 
106,662 | 
32,201 | 
19,551 || 
69,154 || 
738,064 || 

7,212 || 


28,490 


5,249 
9,060 || 
Dr. 1,584 || 
10,839 | 


20,960 || . 


16,967 || 
6,110 || 
7,593 || 
13,642 || 
Dr. 3,919 |) 
11,124 || 
8,242 || 
16,279 || 
25,421 || 
1,081 || 
2,571 || 
Dr. 235 || 
Dr. 313 || 
Dr. 1,063 | 
6,261 || 
3,283 


24,984 
762 
8,871 
450 


582,214 | 


57,671 
77,116 
105,833 | 
122,200 | 
35,395 | 


228,119 || 
101,532 


40,306 | 
29,188 | 
111,066 | 


319,425 || 
248,139 | 
44,252 || 
52,319 | 
39,093 | 
16,576 | 
50,349 | 


14,736 


26,407 || * 


173,078 |! 
24,349 | 
738,617 
40,283 
603,377 | 
34,001 
562,314 | 
98,292 || 
226,191 | 
92,142 || 
59,831 || 
143,046 |! 
90,094 | 
131,270 
125,564 || 
12,538 || 
423,365 || 
25,748 
6,311 
52,745 || 
37,755 
198,134 | 
25,896 i} 
47,161 || 
9,493 || 
5,519 || 
110,548 || 
291,240 | 
244,368 
54,712 
118,396 | 
97,245 || 
93,018 ] 
36,140 || 
36,206 || 
39,685 | 
70,094 | 


| | 


12,158 || 
97,650 | 
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. 
1945, to April 25, 1945) 
Appropriation | Preceding Year 
+ or — 
Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Total Net Ord. 
Div. Div. | | Reserves; Carry Profit Profit Div. 
| | Forward 
£ £ % £ | £ | % 
103,778 | 350,831 | 15 . {| + 7,024 || 1,119,483 | 404,428, 12 
4,500} 40,500} 18 | 15,000/ + 1910 || 2791439) 58,592} 18 
9150} 44,730) 18 | 10,000; + 755} 144,178 | 71,872 | 174 
} | | | } 
er ba .. | + 175 || 204,528 | 664| Nil 
25,750 | 118,125; 20 | 20,000) + 527 || 329,491 | 151,340| 184 
2,500} ... wu | ae | + 6,448 || 76,6871 11,194 Nil 
4,500 | 12,320, 8 | 8000;— 65) 69,219} 29,714| 7% 
3,000} 15,000, 6 | 20,000} — 8,059 || 204,077;  54,452/ 6 
18,000 | 44,445 8)&2))  ... «=| + (2119 || 482,080 | 63,041 184 & 24 
1,500 | 6,020; 5 | — 1,880 30,428 | 6,848 | . 5 
2,729} 22,360; 5 | + 925 || 272,587| 24,280] 5 
ee oe =m aco oe aD 52,589 | 2,637 | Nil 
1,478 | 5,972 | 10 5,000 | + 1,210 37,904 8,284 | 7h 
i 
| 365,021 | 8) ... =| + 9,317 || 821,021; 344,489, 8} 
| 19,760} 12 | 13,000/ + 1,554 || 169,786 | 28,654) 12 
| 12,877; 15 | ... | + 9,796 || 162,895} 18107} 15 
a. fe 5t | | — 434) 210,170 18,799 | 5t 
3,750 | Se a eras | + 509 51,941 | 6,605 | Nil 
ee ae Ete + 19,411 94,076 | 18,612 | Nil 
.. | 270,179} 20 | + 4,463 || 795,826 238,648 | 12 
1,688 | 375; 1 |— 658 4,515 1515; 1 
| 
22,000c| | + 2,996 85,837 | 15,013} Nil 
— 9,985 || 153 | Dr.1,004 | Nil 
| + 811 | 872 872 | Nil 
— 230] 35 | Dr. 528| Nil 
; | — 460 558 | Dr. 516) Nil 
oes | + 122 141 | Dr. 1,390 | Nil 
1,294 | + 14,604 28,107 | 5,447 | 53 
ae | |}— 479 136 | Dr. 582| Nil 
| |+ 1736 2,014 2,014 | Nil 
| + 423 2,860 2,860 | Nil 
— 1,995 370 | Dr. 3,173 | Nil 
i+ 46 jj 1,192 469 | Nil 
| + 3,779 4,005 | 2,569 | Nil 
|— 374} 1,062 | Dr. 49! Nil 
+ iis 1,306 | 124} Nil 
— 302 53| Dr. 419 Nil 
|... | — 1,088 365 | Dr. 1,215 | Nil 
| Dr. 235 | 0a 252 | Dr. 454} Nil 
a — 544 95 | Dr. 742} Nil 
Dr. 1,063 144, Dr.1,212 | Nil 
re - 1 | 867 | 84 Nil 
— 836 755 | Dr.6,009 | Nil 
| — 1,104 | 206 | Dr. 1,445 | Nil 
+ 414 1,112 | 629 | Nil 
a4 | |— Sail 156 | Dr. 462) Nil 
|} — 1,957 |} 1,256 | Dr. 199) Nil 
i+ 33 151} Dr. 108 | Nil 
67,500 | 208,884 7h '+ 107,497 || 1,027,924 | 312,127/ 6 
6,300 | 31,250; 123; ... | —11,739 || 53,266} 36,266 | 123 
7 21,236; 6 | 5,000' — 553)|| 82,233) 35,180; 6 
16,500 | 24,000| 6 .- | — 1,596 60,477 | 41,538! 6 
34,048 | 38,250) 12 5,000 | + 1,702 | 219,621; 80,048; 12 
m9,000; .., a 5,000 | — 1,032 38,356 | 21,104 | Nil 
7,088 | 66,097 | 12} | 30,000 5,414 || 280,952 | 84,834 / 125 
—.. 1 ee oe oe 2,326 || 31,903, 19431) 4 
10,500 7,500 | 2} | + 11,526 || 112,989 |Dr. 22,352 | Nil 
ng 8,438 | 7h | | + 1,628 82,850 | 10,608 7} 
2,062 24,375 | 323 | | + 10,525 92,294 41,894 | 324 
51,060 | 137,811, 25 | 60,000| — 2,215 |) 667,962 | 256,642 | 25 
14,175} 33,600/ 10 ; ... | + 14,572 59,870 59,870 | 10 
.- | 30,000} 10 | | + 1,834 33,814 31,762 | 10 
20,790 | 4 ove | + 1,080 52,354 | 26,156) 4 
15,500 4 10,000 | — 2,746 78,629 21,495; 4 
ke 6,542; 2 seas 8,048 | 6,349 2 
15,500 9,300 44 | 15,000 | — 7,684 || 112,630 30,705; 4 
20,000 | 30,000, 10 + ly 183,643 | 50,771} 10 
1961 8,750 | 124+ #4 + 70 12,648 | 8,148 Qt 
3,000 37,162 74 | 40,000 — 328 78,894 | 73,712 1k 
4,426 S508 1. ew + 1,946 67,202 | 36,937) 15 
28,750 , 200,000 | 20 | 100,000 | + 19,383 | 1,130,253 | 291,812 | 20 
9,375 14,721 |8A,6B} 5,000 | — 1,265 || 102,658 25,555 |8A, 6B 
12,266 | 372,595 | 13+ 4+ 77,941 || 1,325,782 | 473,883 | 13$+ 
3,125 | 7,500 | 5t + 1,835 || 19,400} 10,440 5+ 
67,200 | 316,450; 184f|... + 16,056 | 454,910 | 404,910 | 183+ 
15,304 | 40,639 8 | 15,000) + 7,177 87,335 40,959 4 
.. | 60,000; 20 | ... | + 10,366 || 163,160; 69,235) 15 
6,500 | 28,500} 30 | + 5,202 |} 72,167| 38,733 | 30 
12,000 | 12,000 5 + 149 28,685 24,075 5 
17,500} 25,000; 5 | + 9,632) 116,670 58,402 5 
15,000} 43,126; 10 | | + 3,108 58,818 | 58,818 | 10 
15,000 | 100,000 | 12} | + 894) 152,215 | 117,206 | 125 
woo | 292,898.) 295] | + | 877 61,998 | 21,338 | 16 
3,750 | 6,000 | 10 | | + 768; 38,623 | Dr. 3,031 | 10 
9,000 ] 128,000 | 16¢t | | + 1,120 | 145,055 | 145,055 | 17¢ 
1,800 | 3,500 | 10 | + 4,397 14,535 | 6,364 8 
i Sami 66h fa — 2,373 9,895} 4,201) 5§ 
ne 20,160 | 124. 20,000 | + 7,049 || 832,608 | 28,261; 124 
4,570 | 7,500} 124 | 10,500 | + 2,491 28,707 | 23,090 | 124 
40,000/ 40,000; 5 |... | + 29,278 |) 116,736; 50,079; 5 
1,250; 14479| 15 | | — 307 || 158,796 13,592 | 124 
3.798 | 37,844 | 25 | — 10,744 || 256,436 | 57,905} 25 
2,250| 3,000; 4 | + 80]; 30632) 4,121] 25 
1,750 3359; 5 | .. |— _ 59] _14,895 7,848 | 5 
51,000 | 7,964 | 10+ | 20,000) — 1,401 | 176,555; 84,298 lot 
52,500 | 111,173) 11 .. | + 53,166 |} 801,197 229,166 | 12% 
3,587 | 58,870 | 124 | 40,000 | — 15,186 | 396,712 | 92,532 | 125 
10,500 | 20,109} 62$| 10,000; — 613 || 189,998 35,200 | 624 
18,000; 24,375! %/| .. | + _ 60]! 130,496 51,494 | i 
23,230 | i 3 5 oe + 1,158 |, 110,316 32,104 | 22 
-. | 22,721} 10 | 28,000) — 11 || 391,151 51,488 | 10 
23,173 | 4,456 | 894 5,000 | + 1,600 || 62,265| 31,606 | 263 
2,750 | 12,550; 14 w | + -174]) 40,095} 14,781 | 12 
ed et 2 ; | + 1,132 | _13,649| 10,007; 6 
5,000 | 45,000 | 15 | 15,000}; — 1,151 | 114,827 57,189 | 125 
| | i} | | 
{ 3,972 528 | + 405 | 17,234 5,558 
10,034 | 90,386 | 6,339 | + 2,167 | 118,704 46,162 
(m) Two Years to July 31, 1940. t Free of Income Tax. 


(c) Four years to August 31, 1939. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - = £&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 
Currency Reserve on 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors wader ‘the “Charter 


Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
; C. G. HAMILTON, a 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMO » Esq., D.8.0. 
eo J. eee —- 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH 


HEAD OFFICE: Threadneedle Seer, ai E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COW. 


ane branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH wee QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, a the DOMINION 
otk NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of aaa ges 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters ot t and 


Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 
With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 

world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 

to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service, 


Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, eT E.C.3. 
West End Agen 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 


London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macizop, Manager. 





Printed in Grea 


2. 
Strand, London, W.C.2. vs ‘Representative; R, S. Farley, 111 Liberty St., 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 





£4,500,000 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... +» — £2,400,000 

RESERVE FUND & BALANCE contiod forward . £2,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 





YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused to 
your dependants if for any reason your affairs have not been 
satisfactorily arranged ? 
In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather than an individual as the 
Executor of your Will or in the capacity of Trustee needs 
little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient administration. 
Full details can be obtained, whether you are a customer 
of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any Branch or from 
its Executor and Trustee Offices at j 
Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
1077 , oacomegay Newcastle upon Tyne and 


| Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 15,000,000 


, ASSETS EXCEED - +  £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ‘EXCEED - €£164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 





[gp xtonz. British business man, ————— linguist, with 
extensive experience introduction Engineering, Technical and 
Non-Technical products in 60 
first-class credentials, offers consultin execu 

concern or group requirin practical. eid. in Sine Heonom me 
arrangements and conn ons.—Write Box 63, 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place. London, W.C. 2 


*“mExctusive t° 
Achille Serre Lté. 


- 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN * PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
at Brettenham ee nt ae Sr. Say Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C 





Published weekly Ml Tue Economist Newsraran, 0714 






— travelled markets and 
me % tive service to 


York, 6.—Saturday April 28, 1945 








